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MR. CAXTON’S REVIEW OF 
“MY NOVEL.’* 


‘Yea, my father did preach unto them.’ 
So writeth Nephi the son of Lehi, in the sec- 
ond chapter of the First Book of Nephi, as 
preserved in the celebrated gold plates trans- 
lated by Joseph Smith, Jr., and known as 
The Book of Mormon. So too might write 
Pisistratus Caxton, Esq., of his own less 
shadowy progenitor. Yea, verily the ven- 
erable Austin Caxton did preach to the sup- 
posed compounder of this most attractive 
novel, to the family circle which clustered 
round its cradle, and anxiously watched its 
development and growth, and, like the Greek 
Chorus, to which the Initial Chapters are as- 
similated, he preached and preaches to every 
one that will listen, to every one that will 
read. But such delicious preaching as his it 
is rarely our good fortune to meet with; such 
kindly insight into human motives, such gen- 
erous charity for human frailties, such keen 
satire for vice, such genuine enthusiasm for 
virtue, such inspiring encouragement to lofty 
thoughts and noble actions, such delicate but 
merciless exposure of meanness and iniquity, 
are not oftep combined in modern sermons, 
and need not be sought at any rate in the 
Book of Mormon. Delightful as ‘My Novel’ 
is throughout, the most charming parts are 
those Initial Chapters in which Austin Cax- 
ton pours out his genial but pedantic wisdom, 


his genius that deficit in the annual revenues 
of the family estate, occasioned by the abro- 
gation of the Corn Laws. The pleasant com- 
panion of two years, the winning instructor 
is now silent, and we are left to profit by his 
precepts—and mourn the intermission or ces- 
sation of his sermons. 

If Mr. Caxton, Senior, after presiding over 
the appendix which closes this Epopee, like 
the concluding chorus of an Aschylean Trag- 
edy, had recalled his thoughts from the sat- 
isfaction occasioned by the successful accom- 
plishment of his son’s task, and the almost 
equally grateful contemplation of the repair 
of his son’s revenues, to estimate the merits 
and the defects of the production, to which 
he had stood as sponsor or endorser—nay, 
monitor rather, at the different stages of its 
progress, we should have listened to his ver- 
dict and its reasons with infinitely greater 
pleasure than we can expect to afford to any 
by our harsher, drier, and less welcome crit- 
icism. If he called his family together round 
the old-fashioned tea-table, or round the do- 
mestic hearth, to listen to his last words, ere 
his son’s bantling was severed for ever from 
his sagacious admonitions, we might have 
been silent—though it is not easy to stop the 
pen of one infected with the itch of scrib- 
bling. We can picture to ourselves the as- 
pect of the little household at this critical 
| juncture—the faces of all of them lit up with 
a smile but mingled with such other diversi- 
ties of expression,—Pisistratus, with his arms 
folded, leaning back in his chair, and casting 





and leads us in the ways of pleasantness and 
peace, scattering flowers over the path at 
every step that he takes. To these we looked 
forward in the perusal of these volumes with 
unfading interest, and to them we now look 
back with melancholy but grateful regret, 
sad to think that the music of the old man’s 
eloquent tongue is hushed, now that his dear 
anachronism has supplied by the labours of 


hf My Nover; or Varieties in Evcuisn Lire. By 
Sir E, Bulwer Lytton, Author of ‘The Caxtons,’ &c. 
New York ; Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 1852—3. 


Vet. XIX—33 


‘furtive glances of pride on the group around 
|him—but every now and then inviting a pout 
|to his lips and pishing in his heart, as he 
‘thinks of the unreasonable and misplaced 
severity of his father, in bringing up his 
‘Novel’ to judgment, after its destiny is set- 
tled for weal or for woe, and its triumph 
fondly believed to be completely assured : 
Blanche, with her hands clasped on the shoul- 
der of her husband, half amused as she thinks 
of the impending criticism, half distressed 
as she notices her lord’s annoyance: the 
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good humoured grandmother has laid down Fortunio’s, into which you have only to put 
the baby frock, and taken up the baby, which your hand, and draw forth what coin you 
ought to have been in bed long ago, and she may desire. It fails not, neither does it 
endeavours to hush its cries that it may not! shrink. Mr. Squills’ Railway Shares, his 
disturb the awful sclemnity of the meditated preferred bonds, his multifarious investments, 


address. Uncle Roland is a little uneasy, | 
but he sits bolt upright in his chair with mil-| 
itary precision, resigns himself to his fate, 
but thinks that too much has been said about | 
M‘y Novel’ already. Mr. Squills, for the’ 
good man could not be spared from this last 
family re-union—Mr. Squills twitches his 
hands and fingers the caps of his knees, 
thinking about the craniological bumps of, 
every one but himself; but there is the spar- 
kle of vivacity in his eyes as he remembers | 
how railway shares have gone up since ‘ My 
Novel’ was commenced. Oh! for Uncle 
Jack at this last hour, but he is far away in| 
Australia, searching for gold, and meditating | 





{ 


a grand combined anti-monopoly gold roe 
lecting and refining Joint Stock Company— 
shares moderate, profits a few thousand per 
cent. Over all the family there is obviously | 
an air of constraint; Mr. Caxton himself. 
being the only person perfectly at his ease. 
He has been gathering from a huge pile of 
cumbrous and antiquated books some new 
illustrations to add to his History of Human 
Error; and, as he closes the last folio over 
which he had been poring for the half-hour 
past, and sees that his little audience are all 
assembled, there is a good-humored sparkle | 
in his eye and a pleasant irony in the play of 
his lip, as he thus begins: 

Mr. Caxton. “ My son, Pisistratus, you 
have done wel!—although you might have 
done better, no doubt. But how far prefera- 
ble these labours of the mind, which have 
kindled your feelings, interested your whole 
household, even down to the baby who pro- 
claims your success in its newer and gaudier 
dress, and filled your pockets—how much 
more grateful, aye, and useful too, this oc« 
cupation of your leisure hours, than the moan- 
ing and grumbling, and repining with which 
you vainly regretted the gloomy aspect of 
the times. A change in the direction of 
your thoughts, a diversion of your energies 
into new channels has brought back hope to 
your bosom, and sunshine tothe world. You 
care but little now for corn laws and crops. 





rise and fall in the market—to-day the mer- 
cury is at boiling point, to-morrow below 
zero: and they fluctuate so amongst them- 
selves that he can never tell the tempera- 
ture of his blood by feeling his pulse’’— 

Mr. Squitts. ‘ Pulse—pulse, Sir: quite 
regular, smooth, even, not too full—natural 
heat—blood heat. I don’t know what you 
mean, Sir!” 

Mr. Caxton, (not heeding the interrup- 
tion.) ‘* But you have found the veins of 
true gold, which are never exhausted. You 
have grasped Australia and California, and 
encompassed them round with your own ap- 
prehension. Nor have you merely seized 
the Golden Lands, but you have brought back 
the Golden Age to gladden them—you have 
appropriated the saffron bag. You eat with 
contentment, you lie down in happiness and 
hope. If the rust takes your wheat, or the 
barley is beat down by rains—the farmer's 
afflictions, which the Venusian Poet has 
sung—in the midst of the distresses and the 
sullenness of others, you have only to stretch 
forth your hand again, and pluck another 
bough from the golden tree to guide you 
through the gloom. It is the oracle of the 
Cumean Sibyl—whose name and attributes, 
as you Well know, indicate the advice of Ju- 
piter : 


=—— primo avulso, non deficit alter 
Aureus : et simili frondescit virga metallo, 


which, being interpreted, meaneth, that the 
success of your first novel, ensures a golden 
crop for all that you may pluck in future from 
the parent tree.” 

Blanche looks pleased, she scarcely knows 
why, but with woman’s instinct feels that 
there is something in the old gentleman’s 
language to be pleasetl at: Pisistratus smiles, 
then knits his brows, and appears perplex- 
ed:—and asks, ‘Pray, Sir, what has all 
this to do with the criticism of ‘My Novel,’ 
for which I thought you had summoned us.” 

Mr. Caxton. ‘‘ Festina lente’: a quick 
hound will often overrun the scent. You 


You have found a magic purse, like that of jmay yet discover the true bearing of this 
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preamble, for its detection will need no De- and honours. From Leonard Fairfield upto 
lian diver, as the scholiast David tells us Lord L’Estrange, and Riccabocca, the crown- 
was said to be requisite for the comprehen- ing triumphs which you assign to a well- 
sion of the philosophumena, or philosophical spent life are merely worldly advantages. 
positions of that dry but weeping sage, He- | Even Parson Dale plays for his winnings at 
raclitus. You have shown, in the accom-| whist. And the castigation which you re- 
plishment of ‘Your Novel,’ not mine, my ‘serve for the guilty is the rod stripped of its 





son, that change gives contentment, yee golden leaves. Leonard Fairfield grasps the 


health, and renewed energy—so true is the 
vulgar proverb, which seems but a theft from | 
the Orestes of Euripides; that ‘ variety is 
the spice of life.’ But besides furnishing 
your life with the seasoning, it has materi- | 
ally augmented its instruments, and given, 
you a surer string to your bow than your! 
crops, and one less objectionable than any of 
those employed by that enigmatical Panurge, 
who is reported by Rabelais or Alcofribas 
Nasier, as he delighted to call himself, to 
have had three hundred and sixty-five mades 
of making money, the most honest of which 
was by way of petty larceny.” 

Uncte Rotanp. ‘ He should have been 
sent to the gallows, if I had the execution of 
the laws.” 

“To Botany Bay,” said Mr. Squills, who 
was thinking of Uncle Jack. 

“Shocking,” cried my Mother. 

How could any one compare Pisistratus to 
Panurge, thought Blanche, and she pouted 
her pretty lips. 

Mr. Caxton. ‘ ‘ Euphemeite! Favete lin- 
guis!’ restrain your tongues ; or you will dis- 
turb Camarina, which I have no design to 
do. But while replenishing your own wan- 
ing treasury, my dear anachronism, you have 
fixed your thoughts so intently on your own 
profits, that you have carried the same spirit 
into the whole tenor of your novel. We see 
the beauties of nature less by the golden ra- 
diance of the sun than by the illumination 
of our own minds: we interpret the wonder- 
ful varieties of life less by the light of know- 
ledge which pours in from without, than by 
the light of sentiment which streams out 
from within : 


| 


There’s nothing good or bad, but thinking makes it so. 


Thus, you have taken the anticipated mea- 
sure of your own success, as the type of 
that cornucopia from which you scatter re- 
wards to your favorite actors. They all grow 





rich, and acquire worldly distinction, power, 


glittering branch twined with laurel, Randal 
Leslie, the bare twig. Homer tells us,’’ and 
here Mr. Caxton elevated both his head and 
his voice, ‘ that the heathen Jupiter had two 
huge urns standing by his side, from the one 
of which he dispensed blessings to the sons 
of men, and out of the other the multitudi- 
nous variety of curses: but you, my son, 
have only a huge money bag, an ideal am- 
plification of that which you anticipated as 
the prize of your own labours, out of which 
you pay liberally the current coin of a sha- 
dowy world to your faithful servants, and 
bitterly refuse payment to that keen but un- 
lucky knave on whom all the vials of your 
wrath are concentrated. This is hardly a 
true or Christian view of that world of men, 
whose heavenly ruler sends down his rains 
on the just and the unjust. Would you re- 
cognize the canon, which, at least in the case 
of Baron Levy you explicitly disclaim, that 
worldly success and pecuniary emoluments 
are the sole or the principal prizes offered 
for rectitude, or the test of a well-spent life ? 
You have experienced yourself the content- 
ment which springs from well-directed ener- 
gies, independent of the gain: is it not a no- 
bler enjoyment—and a nobler lesson to teach 
that the recompense of virtue is derived from 
the virtuous mind and the rapture of virtu- 


‘ous action, in the midst of all ‘the stings 


and arrows of outrageous fortune’—and with- 
out regard tothe larger distribution of worldly 
honour and pecuniary. gains to the vicious, 
the scheming and theignoble? Doyoupicture 
to yourself the pure man and the one of unsha- 


ken constancy in right—‘ Integer vite sceleris- 


que purus,’ or ‘/i:quum tenacis propositi vi- 
rum’—would you represent either of these 
as gaining an income of ten thousand pounds 
a year, or a ducal title, with unbounded rev- 
enues, as the results of his virtues? You 
destroy the temper and the spring of integ- 
rity—you eradicate the only efficacious in- 
ducements to unfaltering virtue, when you 
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substitute these glittering baubles for the 
abundant treasures which flow spontaneously 
from the confidence of right. Moreover, 
amid all the Varieties of English or other 
Life, the example, real or ideal, which is most 
needed in this age, is the career of one who 
is contented with poverty, who cultivates his 
moral affections and the love of right with 
no ulterior aims but to do his duty to God, 
his neighbour and himself, and who strength- 
ens and enriches his intellect but for the bet- 
ter service of noble intentions, and the lar- 
ger contemplation of God and his wondrous 
works. In that picture of the domestic life 
and fortunes of the Caxton Family, which 
has been published by some skilful and in- 
veterate scribbler, and in which the privacy 
of the Lares and Penates of the Caxtons 
has been betrayed to the curious gaze of the 
public, justice has scarcely been done to the 








instructions are often spoken of, but whose 
poetical merits are less remembered : 


Corporis et causa pascendi. 


This is from Priscian’s Panegyric of the Em. 
peror Anastasius, and was probably suggest- 
ed by the well known line 


Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 


It is true, that, in like manner, the Preacher 
saith ‘All a man’s labour is for his mouth,’ 
but if you expended your own labour in 
providing for your mouth, and our mouths 


‘too we will take care to remember, you might 


have permitted the puppets, which were 
moved by wires held in your own hand, to 
act in such a way that they might tempt our 
thoughts to a loftier sphere.” 

Pisistratus. ‘ But, Sir, have not your 





own quotations furnished my defence already. 


lofty and unselfish motives by which you Solomon, and Priscian, and Virgil, seem a 
were tempted to your Australian exile—(if| strong array of defenders: and are we not 


you had remained longer you might have 


gold—auri sacra fumes, )—and I myself have 
been grievously caricatured, though that mat- 
ters little as the duck and the carp take their 
food from my hands as before. But I was 
going to say, that in your temporary migra- 
tion to the antipodes, the motive, by which 
you were governed, was the desire of min- 


‘told in the writings of St. Paul ‘that the 
been corrupted by the prevalent taste for’ 


love of money is the root of all evil?’ ”’ 
Mr. Caxton. ‘ Unquestionably, and I 
complain that it is the root of the evil here. 
It is that this love of money is made the 
main-spring of both the good and the bad 
actions represented, and that the reward and 
the punishment are both addressed exclu- 
sively to this lust of gain. But the thesis 


istering to the comforts and happiness of | you attribute to St. Paul, however sanctioned 


your family, not the mere design of acqui- 
ring fortune for yourself. A memorable con- 
temporary has so keenly felt the selfish, 
greedy, avaricious temper of the times, that 
he has made the maxim ‘to live for others,’ 
‘ Vivre pour autrui,’ the motto of his philoso- 
phy :—and though he loses himself in the 
devious labyrinths of an imagination at once 
credulous and sceptical, and adds a notable 
instance of enlightened delusion, to which I 
must not forget to devote a long chapter in 
my Ilistory of Human Error, he might at 
least have warned you that the particular 
variety required amid all the Varieties of mod- 
ern life is the example of one who does not 


possess, and rises superior to the objects of 


worldly temptation. The inspiration of the 
large majority of your actors might, by giv- 
ing a liberal extension to the meaning, be 
almost summed up in a line from a writer in 
the bad age of Justinian, whose grammatical 


| books, without understanding the bearing or 





by his adoption, is a quotation from the Greek 
Poets, like so many other remarks of his, for 
St. Paul was both scholar and gentleman. 
This is a verse from Phocylides : you may 
find the sentiment in Longinus: it is even 
‘mingled by Claudian with his praises of Ste- 
licho. 


Ac primam scelerum matrem, que, semper habendo 
Plus sitiens, patulis rimatur faucibus aurum, 
Tendis Avaritiam. 


And here, let me say, that I do not feel highly 
complimented by your acknowledgment of 
my assistance in getting up your second- 
hand learning—assistance which would never 
have been granted if I had thought that it 
would have been exposed to bring your fa- 
ther’s gray hairs into derision—and which I 
suspect you plundered for yourself princi- 
pally from my notes and the margins of my 
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the value of the treasures you stole. Our|chinery turns on worldly honours and pecu- 


sons are sad dogs in this age, Pisistratus : 
do you think I would be guilty of such su- 
perficial scholarship, when I wished to give | 
my learning an airing, like the dandy lawyer | 
at Rome displaying his amethyst ring—(you 
may read the story in Juvenal)—do you 
think I would blunder like you, and give only 
the inferior examples omitting the superior 
and most important? I much suspect there 
is pedantry in such cheap, inaccurate, sec- 
ond hand learning as runs through your 
Novel, and that pedantry you would attri- 
bute tome. ProhPudor! Pisistratus, such 
superficial erudition it would not become my 
sense of propriety to display and its parade 
would shock my modesty.” 

Uncte Rowanp, (seriously.) ‘For all 
the world, brother Austin, I see no differ- 
ence between the Greek, and Latin, and 
Spanish, and German tags of learning and 
your own. They all sound alike and are 
equally unintelligible to me.”’ 

Mrs. Caxton. ‘Indeed, Mr. Caxton, 
Pisistratus did his best, I suppose.”’ 

Brancue. ‘The musty, fusty old things. 
I wonder they cannot let the dead languages 
lie still in their graves. There’s no sense in 
them any how. I can never make out what 
people mean when they quote Latin and 
Greek. And it’s so unsocial. But there 
must be something fine in them which I 
can’t see, or Pisistratus would not use them— 
perhaps he only does, to please his father.” 

Pisistratus, (who had paid no attention 
to the later remarks of his father or to this 
by-play.) ‘‘I do not think that the motives 
of the actors turn exclusively on the desire 
of gain, though much of the machinery does. 
It was not gain that tempted Egerton to be- 
tray his friend and marry Nora Avenel: it 
was not gain that led Leonard Fairfield to 
London and made him abandon his Uncle’s 
house, or remain faithful to Helen Digby : it 
was the very reverse of any such greed that 
threw Helen into Leonard’s arms; it was not 
the hope of money that attracted Harley 
L’Estrange to Violante, or Violante to Har- 
ley ; that inspired the generous magnanimity 
of Riccabocca to a detestable traitor; that 
regulated the conduct of Mr. Hazeldean, or 
his son Frank; or sustained the generosity 
of Egerton to Randal Leslie. True, the ma- 





niary considerations. But the springs of hu- 


man action are now almost, reduced to these 
alone, and I proposed to depict men as they 
were, to give an outline of the actual varie- 
ties of English life, not to draw them as 
they ought to be, or to paint an ideal Elysi- 
um. [leave that amusing recreation to Com- 
munists, and Socialists, and Owenites, and 
Chartists; I have nothing to do with pha- 
lanxes, and parallelograms, and Icarias, ex- 
cept to shun, distrust and abhor them.” 

Mr. Squitts. “ Well said! Pisistratus ! 
and I believe you are right. Your father is 
not satisfied to take things as they are, and 
look at their bright side ; but he wants some- 
thing better, which shall have a new side of 
his own gilding. He forgets that the protu- 
berances in Randal Leslie’s head, and the 
craniological developments in the skulls of all 
the others, prevented’ — 

Mr. Caxton. ‘ Distingue. Discrimina- 
tion should precede judgment. You are 
welcome to employ any machinery and sup- 
pose any motives you please; but observe 
that the manner in which the plot of this 
novel has been managed leaves behind the 
impression that there is some natural affini- 
ty, some appropriate attraction between vir- 
tuous action and worldly success. La Bru- 


'yére says a book must be estimated by the 


feeling it leaves behind; now, your Novel, 
leaves behind the uneasy feeling that wealth 
and distinction are the suitable if not the 
sufficient rewards of integrity. It is not the 
plot which need be altered, but the spirit in 
which the plot is conceived and executed. 
To my mind, the Italian exile is a nobler 
spectacle as the poor Dr. Riccabocca, shrewd- 
ly suspected of being a mountebank by Mr. 
Hazeldean, in the Casino, with his cherished 
child and faithful Giacomo, than the Prince 
di Monteleone and Duca di Serrano, with 
the largest heritage of an Italian noble. And 
Leonard Fairfield is more worthy of our res- 
pect at the village school, struggling against 
difficulties, than as the acknowledged son of 
the Right Hon. Audley Egerton. 


Stemmata quid faciunt ? 


Shall fiction present us with no characters 
worthy of admiration, no reflection of heav- 





enly glories, but they must straightway be 
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eclipsed by a coronet, and lose themselves 
in the glare of wealth and the splendour of 
noble lineage? Is not this toadying to the 
beggarly idolatries of the times? 

‘‘The controversy now happily terminated, 
between your Uncle Roland and myself, and 
laid at rest for ever by the witchery of a fair 
lady’s hand,’’ and Mr. Caxton bowed with 
great gallantry to Blanche, who blushed as 
if she were a bride in her honey-moon, “ such 
a controversy might be entertained between 
the soldier who was nerved to heroism by 
emulation of a supposed ancestry who had 
fought for the Cross in the Holy Land, and 
for ‘merrie England’ at Agincourt, and 
Crecy, and Poitiers, and the retired scholar 
who enlivened his peaceful studies by the 
recollection of the literary emprize of his 
progenitors, but rank and fortune, noble 
blood and fictitious honours are not to be pre- 
sented to the youth of this day, as if they 
had any necessary connection with the true 
merit which always courts the shade. I can 
scarcely forgive you for beguiling Dr. Ric- 
cabocca from his retirement to place him at 
the summit of worldly pomp. Nor do I see 
any occasion for it: as a more modest resto- 
ration might have answered all the purposes 
of your plot, and left the sterling ore of his 
character more noticeable from the absence 
of artificial gilding—”’ 

PisistRaTus. ‘It was necessary to exhibit 
him as the Duke di Serrano to account for 
the friendship of L’Estrange, the stratagems 
of Peschiera, the courtship of Violante by 
Randal Leslie, and the offers extended to 
bribe that young serpent by Baron Levy. 
The whole plot would have been destroyed 


if no more brilliant butterfly were destined | 


to emerge from the Chrysalis of Dr. Ricca- 
bocca—and then Violante, the queenly, im- 
passioned, lofty daughter of a line of princes 
might have vainly ‘ wasted her sweetness on 
the desert air.’”’ 

Mr. Caxton. “ Your plot is, indeed, most 
admirable, if intricacy, and the dexterous 
entanglement of threads, to be afterwards 
disentangled, is more entitled to our admi- 
ration than simplicity. Horace thought dif- 
ferently: but his notions probably appear 
antiquated to the youth now treading on our 
heels. But as for Peschiera he is certainly 
de trop; just as Satan was with Adam and 


Eve in Paradise: we could have done better 
without him: he jars upon our feelings ; he 
disturbs Camarina, and stirs up all its nox- 
ious vapours, and that unwholesome pool is 
not easily quieted. His atrocities might 
ihave been well left behind the scenes, like 
|Medea’s murder of her children: there was 
no need that they should be introduced, 
‘oculis subjecta fidelibus.’ We should then 
have escaped the melodramatic peripeteia or 
conclusion: we should also have been spared 
that theatrical imitation of the gloomy de- 
vices of the Mrs. Radcliffe School, the cap- 
ture and rescue of Violante; and I know not 
that anything would have been lost which 
could not have been naturally and more suit- 
ably effected by simpler means. 

“If Lord L’Estrange were the gentleman 
and the man that you have represented him 
to be, the Italian Dukedom could have had 
no influence in determining his friendship 
for Riccabocca, or his choice of Violante. 
And yet I think she might well have selected 
a younger parti for herself. But poor girl, 
as Riccabocca said, whom had she seen to 
tempt her heart? And since Miss Treva- 
nion rejected you and united herself to the 
Earl of Castleton, you seem to think that 
old beaux are the only proper matches for 
young belles.”’ 

Pisistratus conjured up a faint smile but 
bit his lips: Blanche blushed, fidgetted and 
turned with a fond pride and compassion to- 
wards her husband’s face. 

Mr. Caxton, (without stopping.) “‘A 
burnt child dreads the fire ;’ you have been 
warned by your own experience, and merci- 
fully protect the tender hearts of your im- 
aginary protégés. ButI think no great in- 
jury would have been done to your plot if 
the young ‘Signorina’ had been allowed a 
larger freedom of choice, and had been con- 
signed over to a more ardent or at least a 
more juvenile admirer. 

‘And now for Mr. Randal Leslie—the 
hopeful representative of a large class: ‘ quis 
nulla ex honesto spes est,’ as the sagest of all 
historians, and the true precursor of Ricca- 
bocca’s Machiavelli, Caius Cornelius Taci- 
tus pointedly describes them. The bribes 
offered to that ingenious young gentleman 
are disproportionately large: they might have 
tempted a nature of less unleavened evil: 
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they may seem to many ‘who are not all terbalance the remarkable inducements to 
evil’ themselves to furnish some excuse for right conduct in that clear-headed intellec- 
the infamy of his conduct: the crime is di-| tual spider, full of webs and poison, Randal 
minished in appearance by the very ampli- | iReslla and Mr. Squills opined that the 
tude of the instruments used to seduce into phrenological developments in Peschiera 
its commission. Did not Julius Cesar say | were too remarkable to suffer the excision of 
that the prize of a crown justified the crime his character from the plot: and all of them 
by which it was won?—a dictum borrowed | took under their protection Beatrice di Negra, 
from Euripides and the Athenian stage,| with her angel wings trailing in the mire of 
where it became almost a common place. ‘earthly corruption, and her noble nature sul- 
Did not Audley Egerton himself yield to lied, degraded and often paralysed by the 
slighter temptations ?—at least slighter in| artful treacheries of a brother whom she 
general estimation. No; there was no ne- loved, and the violence of passions which 
cessity for such magnificent bribes to betray | she could not control. 

the nature of Randal Leslie, which was prone | Pisistratus. ‘‘ Nothing in the novel seems 
through instinct and through education to all ito please you, sir; yet it was by your sug- 
treachery. The error is not harmless: all gestion I undertook it. Other people judge 
that exceeds the necessary inducement to differently, if I may draw an inference from 
sin, throws its weight into the opposite scale its success. If it has all these faults which 
of the balance, and lends redemption to vil-| you enumerate why did you permit it to go 
lainy. The chance of the Hazeldean inheri-/| forth like a scape-goat and as the instrument 
tance alone, or the malice generated by the|of my disgrace and your displeasure? You 
disappointment of his unwarranted hopes|were present during its construction, and 


a 
4 
| 
: 
| 
/ 
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from Egerton, would have sufficed to set in. 
motion the deceitful energies of Randal’s 
nature. And observe, that Randal is thus 
forced into an unnatural, if only transient, 
equality with his seniors, Levy, Peschiera, 
Audley, Harley, Riccabocca, and Mr. Ha-| 
zeldean, Which vitiates the keeping and the 
coloring of the romance. No; Peschiera 
and his intrigues were better omitted. ‘ec 
deus intersit,’ &c., and I suppose what was 
applicable to a heathen god is equally appro- 
priate to a modern devil. You would have 
done better without him. Violante might 
have been wooed and won by a younger 
suitor: Randal might have been lured on by 
those ordinary temptations which every day 
presents to cunning, scheming, and unprin- 
cipled natures: Frank Hazeldean might have | 








found an equally expensive and more effica-| i 


cious Beatrice in an opera-dancer; and we) 
might have been saved from an episode, 
which, however skilfully intertwined with 
the main plot, produces discord in the midst 
of harmony.”’ 

Blanche and Mrs. Caxton, however, came 


| 


took part in those discussions which I was 
proud to preserve as introductions to the sev- 
eral beoks. Why did you not intimate your 
objections then, when there was a chance to 
correct or avoid my grievous offences? But 
you have been so long engaged on your in- 
terminable History of Human Error, which 
will not pay the printers, and which not more 
than a dozen persons would read after it was 
printed, that you cannot conceive of any 
thing except as furnishing materials for your 
endless addenda. 

“Hush! hush,” said Blanche, “your fa- 
ther intends his criticism in all kindness, and 
he will yet do justice to your genius.”’ 

Mr. Caxton. “ Yes! tohis genius. There 
is a prodigality of invention, a profusion of 
genius which, like rich and uncultivated soils 
is more apt to produce a luxuriance of weeds, 
‘than a clean and available crop. Andif, my 
son, you had read my History of Human 
Error, which you affect to despise, but which 
I do not forget that you earnestly labored to 
preserve and perpetuate, you might then have 
learnt how many men of the highest genius 





to the rescue; they both pleaded in favor of; had failed in the attainment of the excel- 


the dear, good Lord L’Estrange, and de- 
clared that no one else was fit for that superb 
creation, Violante. Uncle Roland thought 
an unusual temptation was requisite to coun- 


lence of which they might otherwise have 
been capable from the very excess of their 
genius and the absence of its sober disci- 
i Pline. In poetry, in philosophy, in history, 
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in romance, in science, in all the walks of 


literature and all the realms of art, genius 
has destroyed more hopes than it has ever 
justified. Did not Isocrates say that Ephorus 
required the bridle, while Theopompus need- 
ed the spur? Just look over the Index to the 
History of Human Error, which I have 
drawn up, while you have been writing your 
novel, and you will not complain of the pau- 
city of examples. But, if genius fails from 
want of direction, it fails less obviously, but 
scarcely less seriously from misdirections. 
Those very socialists whom you just now 
very properly disclaimed belief in, don’t want 
genius. They have ample information, great 
practical acuteness, wonderful ingenuity, a 
vigorous reach of thought, and an originality 
of genius at times which would enrich a hun- 
dred more sedate authors, yet they merit the 
disregard even of a farmer and novel-writer 


follow, but in no respect do they determine, 
alter, or modify the action of the dramatis 
persone. And you are aware that you did 
not communicate your plan; you said, in- 
deed, that your ideal beings once imagined 
developed themselves, without submitting to 
your own or any other control; and let me 
say that they have evolved from natural dis- 


position and from circumstances their whole 


conduct with a consistency, a propriety, and 
a general truth, which none of your contem- 
poraries have ever surpassed. But what op- 
portunity was thus offered for any criticism 
in advance, even if I had been inclined to 
offer, or you to accept it ?”’ 

BiancuHe. “ DidI not say that your father 
would do you full justice ?”’ 

PisistraTus. ‘I confess the wrong, my 





father; and can only try to profit by your 
counsels and improve in future—advancing 


like yourself. Genius! you have plenty of in excellence as in experience as I believe I 


it! even too much of it: as you have still 
too much metaphysical analysis, and a most 
inartistic habit of laying bare your whole 


have usually done hitherto.” 


Mr. Caxton. ‘True, my child, and 
though I have not yet run through the cata- 


machinery. You carry your entire audience |logue of your mistakes, yet, trusting to the 


behind the scenes—you let them see all the 
stage tricks, and the whole range of the foot- 
lights: and even your characters themselves 
seem sometimes like they were turned out as 
samples from a factory to be ordered by the 
piece. I will give you ample credit for the 
largest possession of genius, but genius is 


hope which you express, I will close the 
array of my censure, an ungracious task, but, 
like wormwood or Dr. Morgan’s aconite, use- 
ful for some distempers, and I will conclude 
by assuring you of the pride which I feel in 
your production, and of the pleasure which 
I have taken in making the acquaintance of 


only the creator not the creation; and it is, your long line of admirable and admirably 


the creation which I criticise and which I 
desired you to achieve for yourself. 

** And now I might conceive that you had 
received a sufficient answer to your inquiry 


drawn characters. They are natural and 
true to life: not stiff automatons, but living, 
breathing, articulate beings. There is a fresh- 
ness, a vigour, a beauty in their conception 


why I did not urge my objections before your | and delineation ; and the thesis that you had 
work was completed; but as I see that your | proposed to illustrate, with those dependent 


Uncle Roland, and Mr. Squills, and the la- 
dies, and yourself—one and all of you—are 
not yet satisfied, I will add something more. 

“The Greek chorus to which you have 
likened those initial chapters wherein I and 
all of us appear—the author at his work, and 
your mother at her sewing—the Greek cho- 
rus gave only a vague lyric utterance to the 
sentiments instinctively caught from the sur- 
rounding accidents; but without fore-know- 
ing the procedure of the drama or participa- 
ting in its action. They reflect the shadows 
which coming events cast before them ; they 
give the key note of that which is about to 


topics urged by Parson Dale in his political 
sermon, and in his practical exhortation to 
| Leonard, is fully and effectually established. 





We are all children of a common father, all 
have our own afflictions and difficulties, and 
every estate needs the charities and the sym- 
'pathies of all others. Are there not stars in 
heaven of greater and of lesser magnitudes, 
of fiercer and of serener light? The baleful 
fires of the dog-star to which Achilles in his 
wrath was assimilated far outshine the gen- 
tler but more constant splendour of the pale 
star of evening. Are we not told that there 





are like diversities awaiting us even in 
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heaven? And shall we seek on this earts;' in 
our vain quest of happiness, to obliterate 
distinctions which will be renewed in differ- 
ent persons, under different aspects, but with 
a vaster divergence in another world? And 
I must commend you, Pisistratus, for that 
tribute to Bacon’s genius and wisdom which| 
you pay when Parson Dale exposes the de- 
lusion of assigning to him the degrading sen- 
timent that knowledge is power? If men 
will make a parade of the cheap eleemosy- 
nary learning which their literary mendicity 

catches up at second hand, they will natu- 
rally be betrayed into frequent and ridicu-| 
Jous mistakes. It was but the other day that | 
I took up Dick’s Christian Philosopher—a 
trashy work like all the productions of that 
writer, but perhaps useful in its way—and | 
there found staring me in the face on the 
Title-page 








‘KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.’—Lord Bacon. 


No: now I bethink me, it was the Philoso- 
phy of Religion, not the Christian Philoso- 
pher, which had bound this phylactery of de- 
ceit between its eyes. But they are /rca- 
des ambo ;—the same judgment is merited by 
both. Lord Bacon never dreamt of any such 
fantastic sententiousness which sacrifices 
truth to epigrammatic point. It might have 
come from Montesquieu: not from the great 
High Chancellor of nature. You will find 
it written in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Proverbs, somewhere near the beginning: ‘A 
wise man is strong; yea, a man of know- 
ledge increaseth strength :’ and Horace in one 
of his odes makes a similar remark. In Mr. 
Lane’s delightful version of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, and in The Story of 
the Three Apples, you will discover the like 
sentiment from an unknown Arabian Poet. 
‘There is no knowledge without power.’ 
But none of these passages are equivalent to 
the sophistical aphorism falsely attributed to 
Bacon. It was only the genuine sophist, 
Protagoras, as you may read in the one hun- 
dred and fourth chapter of Plato’s dialogue, 
called in honour of him, who gave utterance 
to the sentiment that knowledge was the 
great power of human things. It befits Pro- 
tagoras, it does not beseem the sage of Veru- 
lam who was not 


The greatest, wisest, meanest of nicaiind. 


It is to me a mortifying evidence of the in- 
herent malignity of men that such a sarcasm 
should have been suffered to be branded on 
one of the chief benefactors of the human 
family, by a little hump-backed poet, who 
knew nothing of Bacon or his works beyond 
court-tattle, nae scan. mag., and said what 


came uppermost to complete his rhyme : 


To point his moral, and adorn his tale. 


But, what can be said, when a man possessed 
of genius like Macaulay, pretending to learr- 
ing and having much, undertakes to review 
the life and labours of such a man, catches 
up this current slander, developes, amplifies, 
and adorns it, endeavors to defame a great 
man’s memory by special pleading more per- 
versely ingenious and insidious than even 
the accusation of Essex is alleged to have 
been, and does all this apparently without 
reading the works of the author reviewed, 
but just tearing shreds and garbling extracts 
from the eulogy pronounced by his Editor 
and Biographer. Mr. Macaulay may believe 
that Bacon said ‘knowledge is power:’ but 
for me and my household we will follow the 
Lord: we will assent to no such sciolism. 
Eh! Pisistratus ?” 
PisistraTus. ‘Indeed, sir, I am glad 
that my exposure of this error has met your 
approbation and elicited your commendation, 
I think I had heard the remark previously 
from yourself. But I wish that the other 
parts of ‘My Novel’ had been equally ac- 
ceptable to you.” 

Mr. Caxton. ‘They are, my boy: they 
are. ‘The Lord loveth whom he chasteneth.’ 


out your failures if I had not thought them 
more than redeemed by your manifold and 
striking beauties. Did I not express the 
great satisfaction which I had felt in becom- 
ing acquainted with all your principal actors 
who exhibit under various aspects the my- 
riad forms of beauty and of virtue which are 
all reflected from the same sun of righteous- 
ness, and proceed from it with genial warmth 
and a common essence in the midst of all 
diversities ? 

“There is good Parson Dale, with his 
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quaint habits and kindly good hymour—his 


I should not have taken the pains to point . 
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unpretending zeal, his simplicity and his hon- 
esty in the performance of his duty. And his 
Carry is meet for him. 


“ There is Mr. Hazeldean, the beau ideal of 
a race fast passing away—the bluff, hearty, 
frank, generous, upright English squire. His 
Harry is the true matron of a village, the 
solace in all afflictions, the comforter in all 
distress, the bountiful ministrant to all ne- 
cessities and wants. And their son, Frank, 
with his boyish extravagances, is worthy to 
succeed to the cares and honours of Hazel- 
dean. 


“In Riccabocca you have drawn a man 
after my own heart. He has the innocence 
of a dove, though scarcely the wisdom of a 
serpent. Unspoilt by the world, undebased 
by Machtavelli, his knowledge of both only 
gives a keener zest to the lofty nature and 
the generous principles which regulate his 
action. He has read Machiavelli in the 
spirit in which he wrote, not in the spirit in 
which the inspiring wisdom of the Floren- 
tine Secretary has been interpreted by the 
base, the scheming, and the ignoble. It has 
been said that venomous reptiles draw their 
poison from the brightest, sweetest, and most 
fragrant flowers. I know not that snakes are 
graminivorous, but the vices of Machiavelli 
are in his readers, not in himself. You have 
evidently not read him, Pisistratus, or you 
would have said a word in his favour. You 
do not know the reply that he made to those 
who accused him of teaching tyranny. It 
was a noble one, which you must hunt up for 
yourself. There is the book on the fifth shelf. 
But Riccabocca found no poison in the big 
folio, it was all turned to honey by the alche- 
my of his own pure feeling; and he must 
have been tempted to the pages of the Flo- 
rentine by the large aspiration for liberty 
which breathes through all his writings. Even 
those villainous Italian proverbs show how 
all the base cunning of the world, and all the 
love of knavery flit harmless around the up- 
right man, and proceed innocently from the 
lips of the just. Even the horrid pipe, the 
unsightly red umbrella, and the shabby clothes 
of the exile acquire dignity from the perfec- 
tions of their owner. Yes, Dr. Riccabocca 
is worth your whole crop, Pisistratus. ‘One 
man in a thousand have I found: but a wo- 





ey 


man in all these have I not found.’ Yet J 
will not assent to the latter part of this sen- 
tence, while a poet’s dream, Violante ‘ walks 
in beauty’ before us. And faithful, honest, 
affectionate Giacomo merits our homage and 
hearty admiration. 


‘Nor would I undervalue the inherent 
nobility of Egerton, despite his one fault— 
an error of circumstance and judgment rather 
than of heart, and so bitterly atoned, when 
atonement came too late. And Lord L’Es- 
trange, with all the generous chivalry of 
young romance, with all the lofty purpose of 
stainless action—a modern Bayard—a preur 
chevalier—only yielding too much to the 
blind dictation of one sudden passion. And 
Leonard Fairfield—the true modern author, 
oscillating uneasily between the temptations 
of the ideal and the bitter demands of the 
real; and Helen Digby, fit spouse of a poet. 
And big John Burley—a ray lost from the 
empyrean light, and imprisoned in the pollu- 
tions of clay. And Dr. Morgan, who, whether 
homeeopathist or allopathist, was always true 
to the duties and charities of his profession, 
even at the expense of his purse. And Dick 
Avenel, sterling ore disguised by rough carv- 
ing—the heart of the old world with the ener- 
gies of the new—only I think, Pisistratus, he 
is more nearly assimilated to the Kentuckian 
than the New Yorker. Even Mrs. McCatch- 
ley merits her own share of honour—female 
frailties blended with woman’s virtues. And 
Mrs. Fairfield, and the deceased Mark; and 
poor paralytic John Avenel, with his prim, 
prudish, proper, Calvinistical wife, in whom 
all the stiff laces of pretension can scarcely 
contain the warm, bursting, mother’s heart 
within. And last, but not least, the memory 
of the dead Nora Avenel, the disembodied 
spirit which walks like a ghost through all 
the labyrinths of change, and sheds the at- 
mosphere of the heavenly purity to which 
she has arisen over all the dank and noisome 
vapours of this world. 


‘A few words only of praise; yet, Pisis- 
tratus, they make me feel how endless would 
be the eulogy if I suffered myself to expa- 
tiate on your beauties. And now, Blanche, 
your anticipation is justified; and I see by 
the smile on the features of your lord and 
master that his gloom and his vexation are 
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both dispelled. So, leaving you all satisfied 
with my criticism, I will return to my much 
abused and unfortunate ‘ History of Human 


932 


Error. 





MORAL EXILE. 


She does not drive me forth with iron hand, 
Bared steel, or cruelty yet more acute, 

In the stern doom of exile. On her brow 

Sits no imperial malice. From her lips 

Falls no malignant accent; but, instead, 

Her voice is all melodious, and her smile— 

Ah! most deceptive smile that ever mocks 

The suffering which it soothes not—gracious still 
Would seem to favor the neglected child, 

She makes her step-son !— 


Ah! Love seeks not 
Smooth smile, soft accent ;—Love seeks only love:— 
Nought less will satisfy its laboring hope, 
Appease its hung’ring longing, or suffice, 
its ocean-deep affections! If I sing, 
Let the sweet Deity that hears my song, 
Esteem it sweet; and not in the dull ear, 
Give it cold entrance. If, upon her shrine, 
I heap my votive offerings, with a heart 
That joins in the hand-service,—let me know 
The goddess feels their incense, that my love 
Shall relish of her gracious, dear delight. 


But she,—my mother! What is it to her 
That I have sung her beauties? Far aloof 
She sits and hears my praises, as some dame, 
Proud of position in a royal court, 
Sitting as Queen at some high tournament, 
That gives indifferent heed to the brave knight 
Who battles for her smile, High-prized dame, 
That makes no count of him whose duteous heart 
Beholds no dearer prize; and coldly takes 
His gallant homage as some natural right 
Which is no other than the gift of love— 
Love’s generous gift, demanding like for like, 
Or nothing! "Tis the bitterest fate of all, 
More bitter than the sudden sting of death, 
And colder than the black jaws of the grave, 
Thus, profitless, to sue; thus, hopelessly, 
To bend in fruitless labor, still unmarked; — 
Without reward,—sweet smile of reeompense— 
Word of encouragement from gracious lips, 
Which promise fond remembrance when the toil 
Shall be all ended! Let them speak of it, 
Whose lot hath thus been cast, and they shall tell 
How easier of endurance were the toils 
Of poverty in exile; sweeter far, 
Its bitter crust, and salt-draughts,—salter yet 
By tears that hallow it to hopelessness, 
Quenching no mortal thirst! 


Musevs. 


GLEAMS AFTER GLOOMS ; 
OR “JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING.” 


& COTTAGE CHRONICLE OF CHRISTMAS IN THE SOUTH: 


BY A SOUTHRON. 


I. 


Grief and Joy—Hope and Fear—Tears and 
Smiles—Pain and Pleasure ;—are all twins, 
paired together at a birth, children of the 
same mother, and linked together throughout 
the whole world ef humanity. No lot, no 
country, no climate, no scene, no condition, 
may claim the enjoyment of the one, with- 
out the rebuking companionship of the other. 
No cloud, however, is without its inner light. 
The blue sky still harbours behind the gloomy 
canopy, ready with its sunshine, and keeping 
the sad soul from being entirely delivered to 
despair. No condition is so lowly as to be 


without its hope ; no sorrow so poignant and 


oppressive, as not to permit the censolations 
of some sweet minister, interposing, at the 
right moment, with compensation and, per- 
haps, delight. There is no such thing, under 
the blessing awards of Providence, as unmit- 
igated evil; as there is no such thing as plea- 
sure and joy, without cloud or qualification. 
We have only to open our hearts to the smile 
and sunshine ;—not turn our backs, or shut 
our eyes, to the angelic visitor, who is always 
sure to stand upon the threshold, whenever 
we deserve most need, and are willing to 
give him welcome. A condition, uncheered 
by this conviction or presence, is one which 
has not so much reason to complain of Fate, 
as of its own perverseness ! 


Il. 


These are truths familiar to the philoso- 
phers and moralists of all times and nations. 
They are now admitted to illustrate the pe- 
culiar condition upon which life is to be en- 
joyed; and the wiser Humanity in all coun- 
tries, by their recognition, has been accus- 
tomed to economize its strength for the season 
of gloom and trial, by a profound reserve and 
caution in the day of its delight and exulta- 
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tion. Their experience is fitly insisted upon 
at a season of the year, when winter clothes 
nature in a general aspect of sadness ; when 
the oblique sun no longer sheds above us the 
vigor of his beams; when the leaves fall and 
fade; when the flowers pale and wither; 
and, instead of the green vegetation which 
carpets the earth with a virgin brightness, 
the snows thicken upon the plain; a white- 
ness without warmth; a ghastly whiteness 
which may well be deemed the shroud of the 
dying year. But the redeeming moral of 
such a season is not to be obscured by its 
present aspects. If nature thus shrinks back 
into her caves, it is for that necessary repose 
which shall crown her with new strength. 
If she now crouches, it is only that she may 
again spring forth, freshly caparisoned and 
with a new strength, and life, and beauty! 
There is a peculiar fitness in the birth, at 
such a season, of the Saviour of Humanity. 
The death, or seeming death of nature, is 
solaced by the birth of Him to whom we owe 
Immortality! He is the Life-Bringer, and 
symbolizes that renovation which crowns 
even the grave with Hope, and brings the 
beautiful flower of the spring out of the cold 
embraces of the snows of winter! 


ill. 


And so the poor, sad, drooping and almost 
desponding heart enjoys, in like manner, the 


resurrection of its Hopes. The world is full 
of inhabitants, upon whom Fortune is sup- 
posed never to smile. Wealth, even where 
it looks not in scorn upon the lowly condi- 
tion of Poverty, is yet apt to regard it as a 
state utterly wanting in compensation, It 
turns with shuddering from the privations of 
the poor; and judges them, mistakenly, to be 
wants, for which the heart yearns hope- 
lessly, and with unceasing bitterness. No 
doubt there are thousands who indulge in 
appetites which are inconsistent with their 
condition. Lean Envy looks up from his 
hovel and turns away with a bitter scowl, as 
if God had done him some injustice, when 
he sees the gay carriage of his rich neigh- 
bour rolling by. But it would be a great 
wrong done to the good sense, as well as 
christian feeling of thousands of the poor, 





————— 


to assume that such is the universal or even 
common feeling among them. There are, 
we are assured, thousands in every land, 
who strive contentedly. and take the mode- 


‘rate gifts of Heaven with thanks and bles. 


sings, and feel no shame in poverty, and 
show no envy of the great! We know many 
in our own south—whole districts of country, 
filled with a population having neither pov- 
erty nor riches, who never dream of change 
or desire it; and could they be sure of the 
possessions, humble as they are, which now 
constitute their moderate treasure, would be, 
perhaps, the happiest people in the world. 
But the doubt always hangs over the posses- 
sion, and it often so happens that, for a time, 
and, perhaps, for several times, Fortune will 
seem to frown upon industry, and honest 
Toil will go without its properreward. But, 
as we have said, this is usually for a time 
only! Let the laborer toil on, with a cheer- 
ful submission and an unrelaxing industry, 
and the sunshine will ultimately break through 
the cloud, and warm his lonely habitation, 
and visit his little fields with abundance. 


IV. 


It is a story of this sort, illustrative of this 
very fortune, that I am now to tell. There 
is, in one of the middle districts of South 
Carolina, a region of country, which, though 
full of fertile lands, well watered, with a de- 
lightful climate, usually blessed with health, 
and much natural beauty, has very few 
wealthy inhabitants. Occasionally there is 
to be found a large proprietor, with a lofty 
habitation, many slaves, and an extensive 
landed estate. But the great body of the 
people are what we call small farmers, own- 
ing from two to ten or fifteen slaves, seldom 
more, and cultivating farms ranging from 
one hundred to a thousand acres. The peo- 
ple are thickly settled in this region; the 
farms adjoining and the dwellings rarely 
more than a mile asunder. Ordinarily, the 
seasons sinile on their lands; their corn 
crops are usually abundant, and the small 
quantities of cotton which they make, are 
sufficient to provide them with such neces- 
saries, and even luxuries, as their condition 
and tastes may crave, and which their own 
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fields do not supply. It is seldom that they 
are straitened in any way, and but few of 
them find it necessary to incur debt. But 
there are exceptions to this good fortune, 
and these sometimes in the case of persons 
who are equally frugal and industrious. It 
is here, as in all other situations, that labor, 
and temperance, and prudence, sometimes 
equally fail of the proposed objects of their 
desire ; and that poverty and disappointment 
steal into a homestead, and, for a season, es- 
tablish themselves gloomily, in full posses- 
sion of the once happy fireside. Such was 
the case with the family of old Jacob Down- 
ton. The old man was a patriarch of the 
parish. He had reared to manhood several 
sons and daughters; but a strange fatality 
seemed to overhang his household. The 
boys died off, apparently just when they 
were in possession of the full securities of a 
long life. One or two of the daughters shared 
the same fate as soon as they reached wo- 
manhood. But two sons and three daughters 
still survived. One of the sons alone had 
become of full age; and he was one of the 
finest young fellows of the country; vigor- 
ous, industrious, cheerful ; of excellent abili- 
ties and good sense, and a disposition at once 
amiable and manly. The other boy was only 
seven years old, while two of the girls were 
in their teens, and a third was nearly twelve. 
His oldest and his youngest children were 
both boys. 
six hundred acres, with a snug yet ample 
cottage which the girls kept in admirable or- 
der. His eldest son was his chief reliance 


ton, blight the corn; one or two negroes 
sickened and died; there was a mortality 
among the cattle, and Jacob Downton, in the 
closing years of his life, found himself becom- 
ing needy, and involved in debt. He was 
finally compelled to mortgage land and ne- 
groes, to keep them from the hammer of the 
sheriff. The old man became very gloomy, 
the young one very sad. They could nei- 
ther reproach themselves nor one another. 
The girls economized, the youth toiled, and 
all in vain! And people wondered how it 
was that, do what they would,—such good 
people too,—the blessing Providence should 
so completely have turned away its face, as 
it were, in anger, from the once happy little 
homestead. ‘To add to the cares and anxie- 
ties of William Downton, love interfered to 
complicate his fortunes. He had become 
enamored of a sweet little girl, Ellen Barclay, 
the only daughter of one of his neighbours. 
It had been the gleam of sunshine in his 
gloom, for two seasons, that Ellen had re- 
quited’ his affections with her own. They 
often met, sometimes when there were no 
other persons present, and sweet were the 
moments thus stolen from the world and 
shared with one another. They were wor- 
thy of each other; both handsome, fond and 
gentle. At first, old Barclay was not dis- 
pleased at the growing intimacy between the 
parties. At the time when it begun, Wil- 


Jacob Downton had a tract of| liam Downton’s merits as a man and asa 


farmer, were not only acknowledged by all 
persons, but his father’s property had not 
been impaired by the succession of adverse 


in the labors of the field, where he had to| events which we have described. But, when 
superintend the tools of some eight or ten| these events became known,—when, in fact, 


negroes. 
lent manager and a good farmer. 


William Downton was an excel-|old Downton had been compelled to apply 
He fol-| for assistance to Peter Barclay, and the lat- 


lowed the plough himself, and thus set a|ter had, after three or four years, acquired 


good example to the negroes. 


Never was a|a lien upon the most valuable portion of his 


farm managed with better skill or more un-| neighbour’s property,—then the feelings of 


wearied industry. The fences were always| Barclay underwent a change. 


In becoming 


high and in good order. The crop invariably |the creditor, he had ceased to become the 
exhibited a luxuriant promise at the open-| friend, and his admiration of young Down- 
ing of the growing season; and no fields| ton lessened in due degree with the lessen- 
could be kept more free from grass. But, ing prosperity of his family. In this respect, 
somehow, for several years, the results hadjthe feeling of Barclay was only characteris- 


not corresponded with the exertions of the| tic of that of the world in general. 


Barclay 


young man, or the industry expended upon| was avaricious and purse-proud; and the re- 
the farm. Drought or freshet, dried or|ported failures of his neighbour to make a 


drowned the best fields; rust took the cot- 


crop, soon persuaded him that the fortunes 
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of the debtor were already in his hands, 
without rendering it necessary that he should 
sacrifice his only daughter to the son of the 
bankrupt. He, accordingly, began to cast 
his eyes about for a more eligible alliance for 
Ellen ; and it so happened that, propitious to 
his objects, there had come to settle in the 
neighbourhood, only a little before, a young 
physician who belonged to one of the best 
families,—a little more elevated in position 
than his own,—from one of the neighboring 
districts. Dr. Lanham was a pert, forward, 
consequential little person, of some smart- 
ness, but a great deal more presumption, 
who took the community by storm. A for- 
tunate case, the fracture of a leg by one of the 
farmers, which leg might have been saved, 
but which the young physician preferred to 
cut off, gave him a prodigious reputation, 
and he soon got into the best practice. He 
cast indulgent glances on Ellen, as he not 
only saw that she was a very pretty girl, but 
soon found out that she was quite an heiress— 
at least in that region. Old Barclay gave 
him every encouragement, and the young 
physician was constant in his attentions. 
Poor William Downton beheld his progress 
with fear and sorrow, and his gloom hourly 
underwent increase. In proportion as the 
young doctor was encouraged, so was Wil- 
liam taught by the father of the girl, in va- 
rious ways, that his suit was no longer grate- 
ful. The old man had no motive to break 
with him openly, provided he could effect his 
object by a more quiet process. Besides, he 
was not anxious to precipitate the union of 
his daughter, even with Dr. Lanham, until 
he saw something more of the young man. 
He required that he should appear steadily 
to thrive, and he only determined that there 
should be a probation of two years at least, 
before his daughter should be yielded to the 
stranger. Barclay was a close, cold man, 
who did every thing according to the nicest 
calculations. But the Doctor, in the mean- 
time, had every civility shown him, while 
the treatment of poor William was exceed- 
ingly harsh. Mrs. Barclay was not pre- 
pared to cast off an old friend so suddenly, 
and she better knew the deep desires of her 
daughter’s heart than did the father ; but she 
was a timid, feeble, sickly body, who did 
not, at any time, venture to join issue with 








her husband on any subject. The Doctor, 
too, labored busily to acquire favor in her 
eyes ; and was not wholly unsuccessful. She 
was an invalid—habitually so—a rheumatic ; 
and, like all victims toa chronic affection, 
she fancied that she derived benefit from 
every new specific. The young Doctor had 
the shrewdness to discover where her weak- 
ness lay, and plied her with unguents and 
medicaments, each of which, in turn, did a 
world of service. Dr. Lanham continued 
thus to be almost daily at the house of Bar- 
clay, and in intimate communion with Ellen. 
But the dear little girl was true to her lover, 
and gave the young physician no encourage- 
ment. She confessed to no ailments which 
he had the power to remedy, and, whenever 
opportunities occurred, would steal off to 
join with William, whose anxieties and ha- 
bits she well understood, and who usually 
awaited her, at least once in the day, ata 
beautiful little spring, shaded with poplars 
and other trees, that trickled from a hill in 
the woods dividing her father’s farm from 
that of the Downtons. Here they mingled 
their tears, and renewed their protestations. 
William had no doubts of her truth—of her de- 
votion to himself—and of her adherence to her 
promises, as long as she could adhere to them; 
but he doubted her resolution and ‘strength. 
He well understood how formidable was the 
sway of such a father as Peter Barclay, and 
how weak was the support of her mother; 
and he felt too much humbled by the know- 
ledge of his own father’s indebtedness to 
Barclay—though he did not then know the 
extent of it—and his own incapacity to un- 
dertake the maintenance of a wife—to feel 
any hopes himself, or to encourage any in 
the maiden. 


V. 


* Only wait with me, Ellen ;—only-don’t 
be in a hurry to give me up for another, and 


something will happen to help us. It can’t 
be that I shall always be working to no pur- 
pose. There’s no lane so long but it must 
have a turn; and we’ve now been going be- 
hind-hand for five years ; only half crops all 
that time, and sometimes to have to buy pro- 
visions. Yet I work, Ellen, as hard, and 
harder than any body I see ;—and I don’t 
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think, Ellen, that I am more a fool that don’t 
know how to work, than any of the people 
we know. It’s God that’s against us, Ellen, 
and why it is I can’t think.” 

«Oh! no! William, he’s not against you. 
It’s only ill luck that has a run sometimes | 
against a person, and comes right again after | 
a while. Only don’t you be so down-heart- 
ed, William ; it makes my heart sick to hear 
you talk so melancholy, and to see you look 
sounhappy- Don’t you be afraid for me. 
As for this Dr. Lanham, I’m not going to 
marry him, I promise you; though ’tis as 
you say, that father wants me to have him, 
and mother does’nt speak for you now as she 
used to once. But she’s just as much for 
you now as ever, only she don’t like to let 





father see it; and so to make him cross. For 
it’s true, he don’t like you any longer, Wil- 
liam, and why it is, I can’t guess; for you 
hav’nt changed to me, William, though he'| 
has to you.” 

“It’s because he lent my father money in 
his distress,’’ answered William, bitterly. 
“You see, Ellen, the creditor is a sort of| 
master of the debtor. The man who owes 
money he can’t pay, is only a sort of slave 
to the other. No better than a negro, all 
but the skin. And how should your father 
suffer the son of his white negro to have his 
own daughter ?”’ 

“Oh! don’t speak such words, dear Wil- 
liam; for my sake, don’t! Keep up your 
spirits—don’t you be down-cast, and all will 
be as before between you and father! You 
will make a good crop, next year, and pay 
off all that you owe, and then all will come 
right again.’’ 

“Tm afraid not, Ellen! I don’t know how 
much father has borrowed, for he won’t tell 
me himself, and I can’t ask him; but I’m 
afraid it’s more than five crops will pay for. 
This year we shall be pushed hard enough 
even to pay off the interest ; so father says, 
and I don’t see what is the chance ever to 
pay off the principal. In fact, Ellen, father 
told me only this morning that he will have 





“Going away, William ;—going away! 
Oh! don’t speak of such a thing! Why will 
you go? Where can you do better? Wait 
only another year.”’ 

« ?Till every thing goes fairly to pieces, 
Ellen, and then sit down and cry like a fool- 
ish child among the broken timbers. Oh ! 
no, Ellen! that won’t do! A man mustn’t 
wait till the house falls fairly upon his head. 
He must go abroad—go where he can find 
the means to prop it up, and give it new 
strength to cover his family.” 

Ellen wept bitterly, and hung entreat- 
ingly upon her lover; unable to answer his 
arguments, yet unwilling to believe in their 
force and truth. At length she said, as she 
found that William still persisted in his de- 
termination :— 

‘* But where will you go, William, and 
what is the chance of your earning more 
money where you go, than you can by stay- 
ing here?” 

‘“‘ You have heard of a country called Cal- 
ifornia, Ellen? It’s a country that we got 
by fighting the Mexicans. Cousin Tom, you 
remember, went as a volunteer in our regi- 
ment to the Mexican war.” 

“Yes: I remember.” 

‘“‘ Well, this country of California, the Mex- 
icans gave us to make peace. They didn’t 
know its value, nor did our people, indeed, 
until it fell fairly into our possession ; and 
then it was discovered, by accident, that the 
very sands of the rivers and of the earth 
were full of gold ; that it run down with the 
rains from the mountains, like the scales of 
fish, and sometimes great lumps of it were 
washed down, weighing many ounces and 
even pounds in weight. Hills full of it were 
found, great mountain streams were paved 
with it, and the sands, for twenty feet deep, 
sparkled with it almost every where, and it 
‘could be had only for the gathering.” 

‘But that’s all a story, William. You 
don’t believe that there’s any thing of the 
kind ?” 


“Tt’s all true, Ellen; every word of it; 





to sell a negro, and he talks of selling Ben, 
that was born the same year with me, and 
that was given to me when both of us was 


and hundreds and thousands of our people 
are going out every day to that country.” 
‘‘ Can it be true ?—Gold for the gathering! 





in the cradle. I see nothing but ruination| and how far is it to that country, William ?”’ 
before us, Ellen; and, in short, I’m for oe «“ Thousands of miles!” 


away, and see what I can do elsewhere.”’ 


‘Qh! you mustn’t think of going.” 
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‘*T must go, Ellen! I’m resolved to go! 
God sometimes breaks a man down in one 
place, in order to make him go and settle in 
another. I believe He’s breaking us up here 
to make us stir up the earth in other coun- 
tries. I must go! If I stay here we lose 
every thing—house, and lands, and negroes— 
and I—I lose you, Ellen, and my hopes, and 
my heart, my life, and all that’s dear to me 
in life. I must go!” 

For a long time Ellen resisted this deter- 
mination, particularly when he told her how 
long was the way, how wearisome; with 
what dangers and toils encompassed ; how 
sickly was the climate, and how exposed and 
precarious was life. But the young man was 
fixed. She could not move him. The girl 
wept bitterly, for she was very loving, and 
threw herself in despair upon her lover’s 
bosom. He continued: 

“And now, Ellen, the one thing to keep 
me up—to make me strong when! am alone, 
and fearless when in the crowd—to make me 
work with a will, with good heart, and hope, 
and even happiness,—will be to feel, and to 
know, that you will be faithful to me ail the 
while, and keep yourself for me only, and 
yield your heart to noother man! Will you 
promise me, this, Ellen—here, when all’s so 
dark and sad, and when, if we didn’t know 
it to be otherwise, we might think that God 
himself had forgotten us, and was looking 
down upon us no longer ?”’ 

«T’ll promise any thing that you ask, Wil- 
liam, and call God to witness that I will never 
marry any man but you!” 


VI. 


Scarcely had the vow been spoken, hardly, 
perhaps, been registered in heaven, when 
the hoarse voice of Peter Barclay was heard, 
rising from the clump of bushes just above 
the spring— 

“What's that you say, young woman? 
and how dare you make such a promise ! 
Answer me that! Ill teach you better man- 
ners, you forward hussey, than to be here, 
talking with that son of a beggar, when you 
ought to be at home and about the house.” 

‘Son of a beggar!” cried William, fierce- 
ly, but he stopped himself in season. He 
could not forget that the person before him 


ee 


was the father of her whom he most loved 
of all the earth. Barclay, meanwhile, had 
advanced to the spring, near the place occu- 
pied by the hapless pair. He was accompa- 
nied by the physician Lanham, whom Wil- 
liam regarded with no friendly glances ; but 
neither spoke to the other, and Lanham main. 
tained a rigid and judicious silence. 

‘Yes, son of a beggar!—that’s what I 
say, and I say it again, William Downton, 
and I mean it! Ican turn your father and 
all his children out of house and home at a 
minute’s warning; and I don’t see any good 
reason why I[ shouldn’t do it! I’msure I’ve 
got no thanks for all I’ve done for him, and 
for you all. I saved him under the sheriff's 
hammer, and here you come secretly and try 
to inveigle my daughter away from me—to 
make her disobey me! Go to the house, 
young woman, and never do you have any 
more meetings with William Downton. Do 
you hear me? Well, why don’t you go?” 

‘ But, father, you once were glad to see 
me with William, and’— 

“Was I ?—If I ever was, I was a greater 
fool than I ever thought for. It’s enough 
that I’ve got wiser as I’ve got older. That 
once don’t last forever. That was when he 
had a home and wasn’t a bankrupt—when 
his father owed no man any money, and 
hadn’t fooled away his property. It’s not so 
now. William Downton is nothing to me 
any longer: see you that he is nothing more 
to you.” 

“That can’t be father! I can’t give up 
William, only because he’s unfortunate.” 

“Can’t you! We'll see to that! Troop 
home, I tell you. Doctor Lanham will see 
you home; and I hope he’ll always see you 
at home, whenever he wants to see you, and 
not find it necessary to come, like a thief in 
the night, to see you only in secret places. 
Go, I say. Let there be no more words.— 
Doctor, won’t you walk home with Ellen?’ 

‘“‘ Certainly, with great pleasure, Miss El- 
len: very happy, indeed, to be your escort.” 
And the smart young doctor ventured a 
glance of triumph at William Downton. Poor 
William leaned with his forehead upon his 
hand, resting against the great shaft of a 
giant sycamore. He did not see the inso- 
lent glance of triumph. His heart was too 
full to see any thing but Ellen. Even the 
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words of old Barclay seemed to fall without 
force upon his ears. But Ellen saw the look 
of the young doctor, and resented it in the 
only way in which she possibly could resent 
it. 

“JT thank you, sir,” she replied, with a 
dignity that lifted the cottage damsel into 
absolute nobleness of deportment. ‘I thank 
you, sir; but I want nobody to see me home. 
I desire no escort, and would rather go by 
myself, sir, if you please.” 

“Then begone !’’ cried old Barclay, with 
a sudden burst of fury. ‘‘ Let me hear none 
of your impudence. Begone, I say!’’ 

The poor girl turned away, weeping in si- 
lence, and had moved a few steps when, 
with a passionate gush of emotion that could 
not be restrained, she wheeled about, and, 
before any one could interpose, with a sud- 
den bound she rushed to William Downton, 
threw her arms about his neck, and, while 
her sobs half choked her utterance, she cried, 

‘God bless and keep you, dear William, 
wherever you go!” 

Then, in a whisper, she added—‘I will 
be faithful to you—to you only: do not, do 
not forget me, dear William.” 

Spasmodically the arms of William Down- 
ton wound themselves around her for a sin- 
gle moment, as if he would have locked her 
in them forever; then relaxed; and in ano- 
ther instant she was released—and gone! 
She did not trust herself once to look back. 

The whole proceeding had been so sud- 
den, so unexpected by all parties, that it 
took place without any offer at interruption. 
Old Barclay was perfectly stunned with sur- 
prise; and when his fury found utterance, 
and he advanced towards Downton, the 
maiden was already on her way home. The 
Doctor did not offer to follow her. William 
Downton seemed to rise in strength and sta- 
ture after this, and listened to Barclay’s re- 
proaches and threats with an air of sad in- 
difference. At length, when the latter had 
somewhat exhausted himself, the youth said, 
with equal firmness and sorrow : 

“Mr. Barclay, you’ve put a heavy load on 
weak shoulders that have already much 
more than they can bear. What you've said 
to me, and against me, I must support as I 
can. If you had given me time, you’d have 
learned from my own lips that I shan’t be 


long in your way, to vex your sight. In a 
few days I shall leave the country. I’m 
sorry that any thing I’ve said or done, should 
make you angry with my father. He’s not 
to blame. I know all that you’ve done for 
him, and I’m thankful for it. And he’s thank- 
ful. I hope, because you are vexed with 
me, you won’t be too hard upon him and his 
other children. As for myself and Ellen, 
perhaps if you had not yourself given me 
encouragement to seek her, I might not have 
done so; but now that she has promised her- 
self to me, you can’t expect me to give her 
up without trying for it: and I willtry! [’m 
going into foreign countries to try, and God 
knows if I shall ever return. Things have 
gone against us so long, that I have hardly 
any hope: but, for your daughter’s sake, to 
say nothing of me, I beg that you won’t be 
pushing her to marry any other man. The 
affections of young people may seem very 
foolish to those who are no longer young, 
but to us they are the most precious things 
that we have. We can stand the loss of 
every thing, even life, without so much suf- 
fering ; but it’s a hard trial to live on after 
we lose the only thing that we set our hearts 
on.” 

We need not repeat the harsh and scorn- 
ful language with which old Barclay, tho- 
roughly aroused, replied to this simple and 
pathetic appeal. It will suffice to say that, 
so long as the interview lasted, his angry 
passions underwent no mitigation ; and Wil- 
liam Downton himself shortened the confer- 
ence, by promptly withdrawing from it as 
soon as he discovered that nothing that he 
could say tended to soothe the hostility he 
had so undesignedly provoked. He left the 
old man and the young Doctor to their med- 
itations, and with a sad and sorely wounded 
heart, slowly made his way home. 


Vil. 


But home, to the bruised, if not broken, 
spirit of William Downton, no longer afford- 
ed that solace which one usually seeks from 
it. To him, the habitation was cold and 
cheerless, though the light and laughing 
voices of his sisters were heard within; and 
the glad boy, his little brother, met him on 
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the steps of the piazza, with a fond and 
playful salutation. He picked the boy up in 
his arms, tossed him to his shoulder, and 
bore him thus into the hall, but without 
speaking a word. In the hall he found his 
father sitting beside the fireplace, his hands 
upon his knees, and his head bending for- 
ward in the attitude of one wearily brooding. 
The thin white locks of the old man hung 
about his shoulders, giving to his appearance 
a sanctity which, in connection with the me- 
lancholy attitude and depressed looks, made 
the young man momentarily forget his own 
particular cause of grief. His sisters were 
chatting together in one corner, busy with 
domestic matters, of which Sally, the eldest, 
held the exclusive management. Something 
they said to William, which he answered 
without full consciousness, and then took a 
seat beside the fireside, opposite to that of 
the old man. The boy played about between 
the parties, scarcely noticed by either. Old 
Jacob Downton made some inquiries about 
certain fields which the ploughs were break- 
ing up, and the two then lapsed into moody 
silence. After awhile candles were lighted, 
new brands heaped upon the fire, one of the 
girls spread the supper table, and the eve- 
ning meal was prepared and partaken. The 
two men ate sparingly. The girls, with the 
exception of the elder sister, did not seem to 
remark the anxieties of the father and the 
brother, and chatted gaily with that sense of 
unrestraint which marks the happy family, 
assured of an indulgent authority, and never 
doubting the sympathies of all around them. 
They spoke and felt as if their happiness was 
secure. This very buoyancy of the children 
increased the gloom of the men; and, after 
swallowing his coffee, but without eating 
anything, the old man rose from the table 
and once more resumed his accustomed seat 
by the fire. After awhile one of the girls 
took off little Robert, the boy, who had fallen 
asleep in his chair, to bed; and the cups 
having been washed, and the supper things 
removed, one by one the girls retired to the 
room which was occupied by Sally. They 
were no more seen that night. The two men 
were left alone. They sate thus, in silence, 
for nearly an hour. At length William 
opened the subject to his father, the utter- 
ance of which he had been vainly laboring 


ey 


at for some time. He was a strong-minded, 
resolute youth, but he felt the pain he was 
about to inflict, and his heart shrunk from 
increasing the sorrows, already so great, of 
one he so much loved and honored. 

‘Father,’ said he, “there is a subject 
which I have to communicate, which I know 
will trouble you, as it has troubled me, 
but,—” 

‘Trouble! more trouble!” answered his 
father with a groan. ‘‘ Well, what now, 
William? I thought we had trouble enough 
already.” 

‘“‘So we have, sir; but that’s no reason 
we should try to shut our eyes against what 
is to come.” 

‘Tell it, William; I don’t want to shut 
my eyes ; let me see the worst that is before 
me if, indeed, I don’t see it already. How 
much worse it could be, God only knows. 
Hardly any worse in respect to property and 
business. No crop this year,—just like the 
last. Just enough cotton to pay the interest 
on my debt, and barely that; and it will re- 
quire us to stint our beasts in corn to make 
that hold out till the next crop is made. 
What can be worse, William, unless the loss 
of some of my children, I don’t well see,— 
unless, indeed, Peter Barclay should take it 
into his head to push me for the principal of 
the debt I owe him. He’s become quite a 
miser in his property, and I’m told has sold 
out Jeff. Miller, root and branch, and taken 
possession of his farm. Ah! William, if you 
could only have married Ellen, before we 
got into this fix !”’ 

The young man sighed heavily. 

“Don’t let us talk of that! I’m afraid 
there’s no chance of that just now, and that’s 
a part of my trouble, father. I saw Peter 
Barclay this afternoon, sir—”’ 

He paused abruptly. The old man start- 
ed, wheeled his chair partly round, so 4s 
fully to face his son, and said hurriedly— 

‘* Well, he don’t want more than his in- 


jterest, does he? As for paying any thing of 


the principal, that, you know, is quite out of 
the question. He must wait! He must 
wait!” 

This was said sharply, as if the creditor 
had been himself present and clamorous for 
his dues. 





“T hope he will wait, sir; and I have no 
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doubt he will,—when I am once out of the 
way.” 

« You out of the way! What do you mean 
by that, William? You say you saw Peter 
Barclay this afternoon. Well, had he any 
thing to say in particular ?”’ 

“I’m afraid, sir, I made him very an- 
gry: 
“How! Why did you make him angry, 
William, knowing how much he’s done for 
us? I wonder at you.” 

«¢ Of course, I didn’t mean to make him 
angry, father; but you see he found Ellen 
and me together at the Poplar Spring.”’ 

«Ah! well,—you will still run after that 
girl, I see.” 

The youth again sighed—he could not help 
ithe saw that poverty, trouble and anxiety 
were making his father unreasonable. But, 
though wounded at the old man’s remark, 
and the manner of making it, he answered 
meekly : 

“Ellen, sir, and myself, as you know, 
have been as good as engaged to be married 
for three years.”’ 

“Yes, yes;—that was the beginning of 
our troubles! We were well off till then ;’”’ 
replied the father, querulously. ‘I wish, 
now, you had thought of some other young 
woman.” 

«Why, father, neither Ellen, nor myself, 
had any influence in bringing about your 
troubles.” 

“T don’t know, William; but they begun 
just then.” 

The youth saw that it was useless, at that 
moment, to reply to the inuendo, and he pro- 
ceeded accordingly, without noticing it. 

‘Mr. Barclay quarrelled with me, sir, and 
was very angry because he found me with 
Ellen.”’ 

“Well, when you knew that he didn’t like 
it, why did you seek his daughter? I’m very 
sure I should be angry too, if any young 
man, whom I didn’t approve of, should be 
trying to meet with Sally, or Susy, or Bet- 
ty, against my wishes. I’d like to catch 
them at it!” 

‘But, father, you know that, for a long 
time, Mr. Barclay was friendly to us, and, 
as every body saw, encouraged my seeing 
Ellen.” 

‘She was only a child then, William. It 
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was child’s play; she is only sixteen now—’ 

‘ Kighteen, sir.” 

‘‘ Well, eighteen !—and she’s only a child 
now,” 

‘Ah! father, he has changed only since 
you had to borrow money from him, and 
since he thinks that he’s got a hold on all 
that you are worth,” 

‘And whosays that?” replied the old man, 
sharply. 

‘*T am afraid it’s too true, father.”’ 

* Too true! The d—l! What! Because I 
owe him money, do you suppose I’m a ru- 
ined man ?”’ 

“Tm afraid he thinks so.”’ 

“ Let him think what he likes! That 
don’t make it so. Five years, with good 
crops, and we’ll pay him every sixpence !”’ 

‘‘ But suppose we have five years like the 
last three, father ?”’ 

‘‘ That’s impossible! You’re too fond of 
smutting the picture, Willy. We must have 
a change for the better, It can’t be worse.”’ 

‘But we must prepare for the worst, 
father.” 

“And how will you prepare, I want to 
know?” 

“T’ve been thinking, father, that there’s 
no use for me here—”’ 

‘Eh! What!—” 

“You’ve got all your tendable lands 
cleared and in good order ; fences all right ; 
you're breaking up now; the negroes know 
their business, and none of them are trouble- 
some. You’re hearty, and able to overlook 
them, just as well without me; and I’m 
thinking, father, that I might perhaps do 
better elsewhere. In fact, sir, I’m thinking 
I ought to go to California !”’ 

‘* Go to—where ?”’ 

“To California,—that famous country we 








‘conquered from the Mexicans, and where 
they’ve found such wonderful heaps of gold. 
It lies every where in the sand and among 
the rocks, You gather the sand and wash it 
out in a common tin bucket, and the gold 
settles at the bottom. It’s hard work, dig- 
ging and washing, but a tough fellow, stout, 
hearty, and working with a will, makes a 
matter of ten, twenty, and sometimes even 
a hundred dollars a day.” 

‘‘ And you believe all that stuff, William ? 
How can you be so foolish! It’s all a most 
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ridiculous lie; and I’m ashamed of you to 
listen to such nonsense. Gold lie about like 
pine burs, or May apples, to be had for the 
gathering! I wonder if it’s not already 
coined, with a stamp on it; and whether one 
couldn’t choose just what he’d pick up,— 
eagles for one pocket, half eagles for ano- 
ther, quarter eagles for a third, and, I sup- 
pose, even small pieces for change, perhaps, 
to be gathered and stowed away in one’s 
saddle-bags! Well! there’s no wonder that 
there are such lying rogues in the world, 
when there’s such a world of believing 
fools !” 

‘It seems strange, father, but it’s all true. 
They’ve already got millions of gold from the 
diggings. Hundreds and thousands have 
gone, and the steamers go weekly, carrying 
out hundreds, and bringing back, at every 
trip, from one to three millions of dollars. 
I’ve got it from the best authority. I’ve seen 
it all m the newspapers.” 

“Newspapers! Oh! Willy, if it’s the 
newspapers you believe, you're little better 
than a crazy coon. They’ve been lying ever 
since I know’d them, and that’s pretty nigh 
to sixty years. It’s a lie, I’m certain, if the 
newspapers swear to it. In truth, Willy, 
my son, I don’t think there’s any such place 
as Californy at all! I don’t believe there's 
any such country!” 

“Oh! there’s no doubt, sir; I’ve seen it 
on the map.” 

‘Map! and what is a map ?—nothing but 
a painted newspaper, with lines, dots and 
stars, in place of words and writing. It’s 
only another sort of printed lying. The 
world, William, is more cursed with lying, 
than any other disease. Do you know I’m 
half inclined to think there worn’t really 
any Mexican war at all ;—it was only a cun- 
ning trick of the politicians to increase our 
taxes, and get more money into the treasury, 
to distribute among themselves. They’ve 
made us sweat for that Mexican war,—sweat 
in silver.” 

“And in blood, too, father,’ replied the 
son; ‘‘but though,” he continued, “I am 
willing to believe that the world is quite too 
much given to lying, there are some things 
in it that can’t be doubted or denied; and 
this discovery of vast quantities of gold in 
California, is one of them.” 


Here the youth proceeded to give his 
father an account of the acquisition of this 
country, and the discovery of its treasures, 
together with such proofs as had convinced 
his own mind, and which he thought ought 
to convince the old man. William Downton 
was fully posted up on the subject; for the 
affairs of the family had led him, at an early 
period, to take a deep interest in the succes- 
sive reports, as they came to hand, of the 
progress of the gold discovery, and the ex- 
tent and mode of acquisition of the glitter- 
ing metal. But, it is probable, that he would 
only have silenced, not satisfied the father, 
had he not, by the purest accident, referred 
to California as the supposed Ophir of Solo- 
mon’s time, from which the Augustus Cesar 
of the Hebrews procured his golden treasures. 
The Bible coincidence was a golden argu- 
ment. The old man had been growing more 
and more devoutly a reader of the Sacred 
Volume ; his faith and interest in Holy Writ 
having due increase with his increasing straits 
and difficulties. He was now content to lis- 
ten to his son, and to muse upon the won- 
derful fact that it was reserved to our times 
to re-discover the Ophir of the Hebrews :— 
a fact which, however, led him to think that 
the end of the world was at hand. 

God, he said, vexed at the wicked- 
ness of the world, and disgusted with its 
habits of lying, had vouchsafed to men the 
knowledge of the wonderful possessions of 
the earth, only at the moment when he 
meant to deprive them altogether of their 
acquisition ! 

William thought, and modestly ventured 
to suggest his opinion, that some little time, 
however, would be allowed them, if only 
that they might be convinced that the gold 
was real ; in the meanwhile, he thought that 
it was proper enough for him to get a small 
portion of the precious metal, if only for the 
satisfaction of old Barclay’s mortgage. His 
father, after some little reflection, was of the 
opinion that there was nothing unreasonable 
in the idea. 

‘But, would you leave your old father, 
William—leave him here, as I may say, at 
the mercy of his enemies ?” 

“No, father, I leave you in the hands of 
God, who, whatever have been our troubles, 





has still been a good friend, and who will 
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see that you do not suffer for the want of 
me!” 

“Ah! William—no doubt God is a good 
friend; the very best of friends; the only 
friend; and, like the sorrowful David, I pre- 
fer to be in his hands than in the hands of 
mine enemies; but verily, William, he hath 
tried me sorely in these latter days.” 

“Father, don’t be ungrateful! He hath 
lessened your profits, but hath he not spared 
your children? Have you not been made to 
groan, even when you had good crops, over 
the early death of your first born,—your chil- 
dren one after another. Yet, now, you see 
them again around you, girls and boys, all, 
dutiful, all loving, and you may well yield, 
yourself, without repining, into his hands 
who hath so mercifully dealt with you. See, 
now, to Peter Barclay; he hath grown rich 
and avaricious; but he hath but one child 
left of seven, and his riches make him blind 
and deaf to the paleness which he brings to 
her face, and the pleadings that rise to him 
from her heart. Let us look to God,—and 
more ;—let us do what men really seldom do! 
in practice, however they may in words, be- 
lieve in God, and confide in God, and submit 
ourselves quietly to the will of God.”’ 

“Willy, thou hast spoken wisely, and I 
feel the truth of what yousay. But howam 
I to let you go from me? How shall I part 
with you, my son?” 

“ With God’s help, father, both of us will 
do well, though we be separate. His hands 
stretch over the golden sands of California 
just as they do over the grey sands of Caro- 
lina. You will scarcely feel my absence, 
for you are yet hearty and vigorous, and can 
easily attend to the plantation, just as well as 
if I were here. You have the money to pay 
for your interest this year, and as you will 
pay the interest Peter Barclay will be quite 
content to leave the principal in your hands, 
particularly as I shall be no longer in his 
sight to trouble him. This thought will pa- 
cify him, for it is with me, and not with you, 
that he is angry. You will do very well. 
As for meI am young, and strong, and hope- 
ful, and I believe that God will protect and 
help me. I have full faith in his mercy. I 
will be gone long, but not longer than I can 
help. Perhaps two years—perhaps more ; 





but many misgivings. 


comfort you, and help provide for the girls 
and our dear little Robert.”’ 

The old man wept. He had no reproaches, 
His arguments all 
failed, for he could not deceive himself with 
the notion that any continued pursuit of the 
ordinary business of the farm could produce 
such results as would enable him to pay off 
a debt that amounted now to more than three 
thousand dollars. The sale of his lands and 
six or eight negroes would do little more 
than meet the lien of old Peter Barclay upon 
them. Gradually, therefore, as the whole 
subject was fully unravelled before him, he 
became reconciled to the enterprise of his 
son. 

‘‘ But it will cost you a great deal of mo- 
ney, my son, to go to this gold country. 
‘“T’m afraid so, father, but I will go by the 
cheapest conveyance, though that will be the 
slowest and by the longest route. By sea, 
all the way, round Cape Horn. There’s a 
vessel about to sail from the city (Charleston) 
and I mean to goin her. I’ll go among the 
poor passengers and spend as little as I can. 
What it I] cost I don’t know exactly, but 
I’ve agreed to mortgage Ephraim (the only 
negro William owned in his own right) to 
Lawyer Caughman, who has promised to let 
me have four hundred dollars on him, and 
take his interest and gradual payment out of 
his wages. (Ephraim worked on the rail 
road.) He’s very friendly to me, Lawyer 
Caughman, and has given me all the needful 
information.’ 

The old man groaned over the details, fre- 
quently exclaiming—“ But how shall I do 
without you, my son?” It was late in the 
night before this conference had ended, and 
then, like one wearied with a hard day’s 
work, Jacob Downton staggered off despair- 
ingly to bed. 


VII. 


The preparations of William Downton, 
after his purpose was fully avowed, were 
quickly made. Poor fellow, he had no exten- 
sive wardrobe. The impediments of wealth 
did not encumber him. A small trunk of 





but God willing, father, I will come again to 


stout rough-weather apparel was all that he 
|provided. His implements he trusted to pro- 
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cure in the city, where, indeed, he looked to 
obtain the sort of information necessary for 
selecting them. One of his sisters netted 
for him a scarf, containing a secret pouch for 
his money, to be wrapped about his body. 
Another had manufactured for him a half 
dozen pair of good thick stockings. His 
homespun coat was already provided. A 
stout overall was to be got in town. Some 
good thick cotton gloves, a warm cap, and a 
few other trifles of the sort were procured at 
home. His only ornament, and that he had 
found useful hitherto, was an old fashioned 
silver watch with a steel chain, a good time- 
piece, but not particularly attractive as a 
decoration. Thus equipped, he was ready 
for departure, and the time was fast approach- 
ing. It was now within a few days of Christ- 
mas, and the vessel was to sail the first week 
in January. It was no small consolation, at 
least, that he should spend another Christmas 
at the dear old homestead with all the family 
about him. The moments became hourly 
more precious. When the day came, the 
fatted turkey was duly killed and dressed. 
There was a sort of feast, such as had been 
kept in the little cottage from time immemo- 
rial. Several of the neighbours were gath- 
ered together, and old efforts were renewed, 
such as had made the meeting usually a very 
happy one. But the hearts of the little family 
were sad. The old man sighed as he cut up 
the turkey. The mince pies had no longer the 
well-remembered relish. Even little Robert 
felt there was a cloud over the feast and his 
frolics subsided at an early hour into sleep. 
And so the day passed. The hour of part- 
ing rapidly came. The last grasp of the 
hand was taken, the last kiss given and re- 
ceived. The girls wept bitterly; but the 
old man sunk into his arm-chair by the hearth, 
buried his face in his hands and sobbed aloud. 
Poor William, with a monstrous effort, sup- 
pressed his own tears and sobs ; but his heart 
was full almost to breaking. But he manned 
himself for the effort, and tore himself away, 
with a heart that bled, but with no voice, of 
eye or tongue, declaring his agony! One 
glance he cast towards the distant fields and 
dwelling of Peter Barclay, as he sprang into 
the gig which was to carry him away. The 
boy lashed his trunk behind it, took the seat 
beside his young master, and, with a flourish 





of his whip, the good grey steed darted away 
with the vehicle. It was five miles to the 
depét of the Hamburg and Charleston rail 
road, and he reached it only a few minutes 
before the cars. Having seen that his trunk 
was transferred from one vehicle to the other, 
he gave the negro a farewell shake of the 
hand, the last act which separated him fully 
from his native home; and this compelled 
the tears to flow. But he struggled against 
them still, took his seat with the other pas- 
sengers, and was soon flying like lightning 
through the long avenues of lofty pines. He 
reached the city and rapidly effected all his 
objects. A letter from thence described him 
as having his effects on board ship and about 
to sail. Two days after, he was, for the first 
time in his life, rocking on the wide, wide 
sea, and out of sight of land. 


(To be Continued.) 





THE COMMON WAY. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Oh eager heart, impatient mind, 
Toiling along the Common Way— 
How recklessly ye hurry on, 
How listlessly delay! 


Now eager for the promised goal 
Ye onward pass with hasty feet, 
Now pause, and faint beside the way, 
Beneath the noonday heat. 


The way is paved for common use, 
No curve relieves the vista long ;— 

Why need we tread the beaten track, 
Why follow with the throng ? 


Repressing still our eager haste 

To measured stages, dull and slow,— 
Impatient of the idle throng 

As tardily they go. 


We weary of their narrow track, 
We sicken of their timid creed ;~ 

Oh, let us fearless turn aside, 
Where’er our hearts may lead. 


Lo! flowery fields around us lie, 
And mighty forests fair and wide— 

And streams of living waters flow 
Adown the mountain side. 


Oh, let us seek an upward puth, 
Though startled voices call us back— 
Better to brave the avalanche 
Than tread the beaten track. 
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Far better yield to Nature’s sway, 
Than bow to worldly wisdom’s rule— 
And quench our thirst at Nature’s founts, 
Than Custom’s stagnant pool. 


Far better onward press, alone, 
In independence firm and strong, 
Than faint with thirst and weariness 
Amid the careless throng. 


The hearts that beat so warmly now— 
Oh shall we make them stern and cold? 
And measure truth by worldly gain, 
And barter love for gold? 


And check the spirit’s strength divine, 
And bind it down to earthly sway,— 

And force it from its upward flight 
Unto the Common Way? 


Oh, let us seek a loftier track— 
Oh, let us own a nobler creed— 

And follow as the soul may teach, 
And as the heart may lead. 


We fear not, though the way be lone, 
And though for us no landmarks rise ; 
Enough for us the guiding lights 
That gleam along the skies. 


Let Nature be our only guide— 
Our hearts are true, our spirits strong,— 
And they shall lead us to the right, 
Protect us from the wrong. 


Richmond, 





DREAM PICTURES, 


At ease from pain, after weeks of suffer- 
ing, I lay wrapped in silence, as summer in- 
sect in a folded flower cup. The Hours 
passed by upon noiseless, silver feet. Morn- 
ing appeared in saffron robe, opening the 
gates of the East, and walking amidst fresh 
roses and genial sunbeams. Noontide, with 
its burning radiance, succeeded, and then, 
soft evening, with a crescent on her brow, 
and dew and coolness dropping from her 
hands. 

But I regarded them not. My spirit 
lapsed downward, and still downward, until I 
sank upon a bed of poppies in the magic 
land of dreams. A strain of music fell on 
my ear. A rosy cloud that veiled my sight 
was dispelled, and a stately maiden stood 


Her dress was fair and flowing. White 
roses, and purple pansies, were wreathed in 
her black hair. Her dark eyes, when down- 
cast, swam in sadness; but their expression 
when uplifted was gentle and soul-subduing. 
In her hand she bore a white lily and a sil- 
ver wand, with this inscription—‘ Musing 
Memory owns thy power.” Her voice was 
low, and sweet, as the murmur of quiet wa- 
ters in grassy meadows. “I am,” said she, 
“the goddess of this fair, fleeting region. 
What scene of the past shall I bring back to 
thee? What pictured vision make to pass 
before thee?” ‘O take me,’ I replied, ‘to 
the far distant hills of childhood ; let me once 
more, in fancy, gather cowslips and violets 
by the pebbly brook, and once again breathe 
the primal airs of my earliest years.’”’ The 
maiden raised her silver wand, and I saw 
before me an ancient mansion. Behind it 
were some melancholy poplars, and two 
spreading sycamores. In the trim yard 
bloomed pinks, and wall-flowers, under the 
shade of fragrantlilacs. A child with flaxen 
hair and fair eyes leaned from an open win- 
dow. She held in her arms a kitten, full of 
glee, and just ready to bound from her gen- 
tle restraint. The child was watching the 
birds, singing, and darting in and out among 
the apple blossoms of a neighboring tree. 
The time was early morning. Cows were 
returning to their pastures, and children were 
picking strawberries among the daisies of 
the distant fields. The scene was full of 
beauty and repose. I recognized it, and as 
it slowly faded, I turned my sorrowful eyes 
toward the maiden. ‘Ah! enchantress,”’ 
said I, ‘‘ canst thou recall yet once more the 
Past? Canst thou not bring back to me, but 
for a moment, the happy home of my girlish 
years?’ She replied not; but calmly rais- 
ing her wondrous wand, before me was paint- 
ed the wished-for picture. There was the 
familiar cottage in a Southern clime; its 
projecting roof, and curious windows, half 
concealed in luxuriant shrubbery. Ashower 
had just passed, and a beautiful rainbow 
spanned the Eastern sky. A flood of sun- 
light poured from the west upon the dripping 
trees, and distant cotton fields, until they 
seemed transfigured in the golden haze. 
Near the cottage porch, a mocking bird had 





before me. 


built its nest in a tall syringa; and the little 
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ones sat in it, with open bills, filling their tiny 
throats with the sweet, moist air. The pa- 
rent bird balanced itself upon a spray of| 
jessamine; its tender weight shaking the 
star-like flowers upon the gravelled walk. 
There was a delightful freshness every where. | 
The leaves had a look of gladness, and the. 
flowers seemed lifting up their heads to smile. 
On the steps of the porch was a figure that 
I recognized as the child of the preceding 
picture, now grown nearly to womanhood. 
Her finger was pointing to the bright bow of, 
peace, while her head was turned toward a) 
youth who satin thedoorway. He had raised | 
his eyes from the book he was reading, and, 
they were beginning to kindle at the beauty | 
of the gorgeous arch to which his attention 
was just attracted. I gazed long at the sweet, 
illusive semblance, until amidst my tears, it 
vanished. Then turning to the maiden— 
‘*Grant me,” said I, ‘‘ but one more boon. 
I would look upon the future. Show me for 
a brief instant one scene that shall be em- 
blematical of my coming years.”’ In silence 
she laid aside her silver wand and drew from 
her bosom a small box of curious workman- 
ship. On it was written in golden charac- 
ters, “Try not the charm if Hope forsake 
thee.” She raised the jewelled lid, and cast 
the imprisoned fragrance upon the air. No 
sweeter breath ever dwelt upon the lips of 
lowly flower in mountain fastness. No or- 
ange blossom in fable garden of the Hesperi- 
des, ever lent to the evening breeze a richer 
perfume. Suddenly, before me rose a deso- 
late sea coast. It was night; and the lonely 
moon pursued her path through broken clouds, 
casting alternate gleams and shadows upon 
the calm waters, the steep rocks, and the 
stunted pines that grew above them. In a 
little cove a small boat was moored, and a 
short distance from the sands at its head 
were two tall fir trees. Beneath their sol- 
emn shade was a low mound, covered with 
grass, and spotted with pale, blue flowers. 
A white stone, cold and pure, told that it 
marked the spot where a mortal slumbered 
in the embrace of Death. A female form, 
in mourning robes, was bending over the 
grave to pluck one of the frail blossoms that 
grew upon it. 

I looked long and earnestly, until the pic- 





toward the maiden, I said, ‘‘ Thanks to thee 
for the solemn lesson. I now know that the 
pathway of my life is still to be amidst rug- 
ged rocks, near deep waters, and by the 
graves of the beloved and precious. But 
the peaceful moonlight is spread over all, 
and borne upward by its calm influence, my 
spirit shall rest only in the Eternal Presence, 
and find its home alone amidst the glories of 
the celestial Paradise.’”’ The maiden bowed 
her head. Her form became fainter and 
fainter, until I was aware, by the muslin cur- 
tains of my windows, and the ebony work- 
box upon my green covered table, that I had 
awakened, and was again surrounded by the 
realities of ordinary life. 


CECILIA. 





I'LL HASTEN TO THEE, LOVE. 
BY THOMAS BIBB BRADLEY. 


I. 


When twilight’s soft blushes have crimsoned the sky, 
And roses their petals ‘till morning conceal ; 

When swells thy young bosom and beams thy dark eye, 
With rapture too deep for the tongue to reveal, 

If then thou shalt breathe but one fond wish for me, 

I’ll hasten to thee, love, I’ll hasten to thee! 


II. 


When moonbeams are floating upon the clear stream 

Whose banks in our childhood we decked with gay 
flowers ; 

When by its green margin thy loved tresses gleam 


As brightly as shone they in life’s younger hours, 


If lingers thy memory then upon me, 
I’ll hasten to thee, love, I’ll hasten to thee ! 


III. 


When pleasure iNumines her rose-tinted hall, 

And summons her daughters with dancing and song ; 
If then‘o’er thy spirit pale shadows should fall, 

And thoughts of thy lover thy gentle heart throng, 
I’}l know thou art sad and though distant I be, 

[’ll hasten to thee, love, I'll hasten to thee! 


IV. 


When phantoms of grief find their homes in thy breast, 
And golden-haired joys on their white wings have flown; 
When roams thy sad soul down the aisle of unrest 

As wanders a pilgrim all weary and lone ; 

In sorrow as sunshine, in gloom as in glee, 

I’ll hasten to thee, love, I’ll hasten to thee! 





ture faded into the silent air. Then turning 
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China. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Mew Bay; Cascade; Water; Vegetation ; 
Anger ; Mail-boat ; Visit the shore; Ban- 
yan tree ; Javan Malays ; Horses ; Pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties; Walk through 
the streets; Sail from Anger; Java sea; 
Sailor notions about religion ; Character of 
sailors ; Green turtle not equal to salt beef ; 
Corposants ; Mino; Dampness of ship; 
Sultry weather ; Oil of tobacco not poison- 
ous to a monkey; Clothing in hot climates ; 
Edge of a typhoon ; Arrival at Macao; An 
account of an old cruise in the China sea ; 
Extraordinary Animals. 


Sunday, July 23rd. Mew Bay, Java. Vis- 
ited the shore about nine o’clock this morn- 
ing. Vegetation is so near to the water 
there is no room for a dry path; and it is so 
dense and close that one cannot penetrate 
many feet from the sea without very great 
toll. The vigor of vegetable growth here 
cannot be described so as to be justly appre- 
ciated by persons who have not visited trop- 
ical countries: it forms a barrier as insur- 
mountable as the best ‘thick-set’’ hedge in 
England or in any other country where 
hedges grow. 

A cascade falls over a rock into the sea, 
but it is so completely veiled by the dense 
vegetation that it is not readily discovered at 
a hundred yards from the shore. The fall is | 
not more than three or four feet above the 
level of high tide; but it spreads into a thin 
sheet four or five feet in width. An exami- 
nation of this water shows that it contains 


one grain of solid calcareous matter in every 
thousand. 


July 24th. Air 84° F. in the shade. On 
clearing away a part of the very dense veg- 
etation the cascade was seen falling over 
rocks at an angle of forty or fifty degrees. 
By placing a starting-tub, (that is, a large 
tub having a hole in its bottom communica~ 
ting with a leather tube or hose,) about 
twelve feet above the surface of the bay, the 
flow of water was sufficient to enable us to 
convey on board about 7000 gallons in the 
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course of the day. The casks were filled 
without taking them from the boat. 

Spray from the cascade is constantly fall- 
ing upon branches of overhanging trees and 
vines; and evaporation is so rapid that the 
solid matter contained in the water is in- 
crusted upon them, forming very considera- 
ble masses. A twig three quarters of an 
inch thick was encased for a foot in length 
in a calcareous cylinder of more than three 
inches in diameter; and yet organic life con- 
tinued, as was seen in the bark, which was 
perfectly green up to the commencement of 
incrustation. 

In the course of the day attempts were 
made to catch fishes with hook and line, and 
to shoot game; but they were unsuccessful. 
One persevering young gentleman, armed 
with a carbine, penetrated the thick tropic 
forest about a hundred or more yards at the 
cost of some two hours’ hard labor, and was 
rewarded for his pains, only by an opportu- 
nity to admire the fantastic and intricate 
twining and interlacing of limbs, and vines, 
and trunks of plants, entirely unknown to 
him. About twenty Malays appeared at the 
watering place in four canoes: each man was 
armed with a kris. A few months since a 
Dutch ship was robbed in this bay by a party 
of Malays, and several of the crew were 
severely wounded. The Malays in the ca- 
noes seemed to be collecting palm leaves and 
similar materials for making thatch. 

Five ships passed to the eastward through 
the straits of Sunda. 

25th. The “ watering’ was completed to- 
day. Since our departure from Rio the ship 
has sailed, by log, 8,656 miles; and from 
New York, 15,221 miles, which may be re- 
garded as a pleasant sail in its way. 

261h. We left Mew Bay early this morn- 
ing, and about five o’clock P. M. anchored 
in fifteen fathoms water off Anger (some- 
times written Anjier) Point. We found here 
two American whale ships. 

Before we anchored a mail-boat came along 
side. After the mail was examined and the 
name, &c. of our ship registered, the officer 
in charge of the boat offered to sell us mon- 
keys, onions, sparrows and sea-shells. A 
bom-boat also visited us, and its master, with 
great confidence, presented us for inspection 
a certificate of character from an officer of 
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the United States ship Vincennes. It simply 
stated that the bearer was a sharper, but as 
good as the best of his countrymen. He sold 
us chickens at one dollar the dozen; eggs at 
a dollar the hundred, and capons at four dol- 
lars the dozen. Pumpkins, about five inches 
in diameter, were purchased at five cents a 
piece. 

27th. H. B. M. brig Albatross sailed last 
night, hence for Bombay. 

At five o’clock, A. M., breakfasted and set 
off for the shore. The clouds and moun- 
tain peaks of Java behind Anger were 
tinged in the soft light of the rising sun. 
It was calm; the sea was glass-like, and 
its surface was broken only by the move- 
ment of our boat. The centre of the scene 
on shore was the huge Banyan tree which 
shades the landing place. To the left of it 
are the residence of the governor, (a cap- 
tain in the Dutch navy;) a hotel kept by 
a Hollander, and some huts shaded by ba- 
nana or palm trees: a fort covered in green 
sward, and an extended grove of cocoanut 
trees are on the right. As at Batavia, there 
is here a ‘‘boom,”’ or channel formed between 
piers or piles extended in lines far into sea, 
through which boats reach the landing-place, 
at which convenience has been consulted. 
Along the canal is a brick aqueduct which 
supplies water for the use of ships that 
stop here; but its quality is doubtful, unless 
it be the same as that furnished at the hotel, 
which was probably rain-water. 

Just before reaching the entrance of the 
*‘boom”’ or canal we met the Malay boat of 
our friend Ishmael, who cried out as we 
passed, ‘“‘me got the beef for ship—me be 
back soon.’”’ This beef, by the way, was 
very indifferent ; poor water-buffalo meat. 

It is remarkable that the Dutch have never 
colonized in any country not requiring canals. 
One is reminded of the saying of Voltaire, 
translated into ‘“‘ Dykes, Ducks and Dutch- 
men;”’ though of the latter there are only 
five or six besides the few pertaining to the 
garrison. 

The Banyan tree of Anger is celebrated. 
Thirty years ago or more, the Governor of 
the town lived in the top of it. Now the 
nest-like room built in the body of the tree 
forty feet from the ground—about a tenth 


bamboo ladder, is used as guard-room or 
look-out. The Dutch flag is displayed above 
it on a tall staff. 

Under the shade of this Banyan tree were 
assembled numerous venders of various arti- 
cles; and each immediately began to com- 
mend his stock to us. ‘‘Capting,’’ cried 
one, ‘‘you buy my fine dig black monkey— 
very fine monkey, one dollar.” And another 
at the same moment called out, ‘“ Capitaine, 
I say capitaine, me got little monkey—very 
tame little monkey—me sell him for one 
dollar.”’ 

“You buy my kris,’”’ said another; “no 
can make kris no more in Java—very old 
kris—one dollar.”’ 

“ Capitaine you buy one jim cock—fine 
jim cock,’’ i. e. game cock. 

“Capitaine you buy Malacca cane—one 
dollar one.” 

‘Capitaine you want some fine capon?” 

There were dozens of these venders in 
parti-colored calico dresses, or half naked, 
anxious to sell their wares, which included 
ducks, geese and capons; fowls, parrots and 
monkeys; and sparrows, yams and malacca 
joints ; oranges, which are very small, sweet- 
potatoes, yams and onions. 

The Javan Malays are of small stature, per- 
sonally clean in appearance, were it not that 
the mouth is always soiled by the disgusting 
stain of the betel quid; vivacious in manner 
and perfectly temperate in their habits. They 
are Mahomedans, and very religious; I mean 
they are strict observers of the forms of wor- 
ship and of the ceremonies observed by those 
of their creed. Their morals are no worse 
perhaps than are those of many who ac- 
knowledge the true creed. 

Cleanliness is a striking feature of Anger. 
The white coping of the canal is in fine con- 
trast with the tropic green of the sward. 
The bridge crossing the canal to the fort is 
neat; and there is an appearance of civili- 
zation in many things. 

We soon found the hotel, where we were 
refreshed with the water, or so called “ milk” 
of cocoanuts. Two gentlemen of our party 
procured horses, which were about four feet 
high; when mounted the toes of the riders 
almost touched the earth. These Javan po- 
nies are quite serviceable, small as they are. 





story chamber—which is accessible by a 


Ignorance of the language of a country 
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renders it very difficult for a traveller to pro- 
cure accurate information about it. The eye 
takes in rapidly, but may mistake objects and 
motives. The traveller lands as we do here, 
and addresses the first person he may meet 
who understands his own language. 

“Ts there any pepper growing here, Land- 
lord ?”’ 

“Yes! you want pepper? How many 
pounds you want; I can buy for you? 

“No, no; I wish to see the plant grow- 
ing.” 

“Tt no grow; it come from Sumatra; but 
you go up there till you see one monument, 
and there you find a garden. You can find 
there, pepper, cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon.”’ 

You ask another, “ what is the population 
of Anger ?”’ | 

‘Tt is twenty-two miles, and eighty miles 
in zee district, and zere is seventy-two thou- 
sands peoples.” 

‘But how many people are in the town, 
here ?”” 

‘Oh !—in zee town ?—may be, four thou- 
sands all about,’’ indicating an indefinite 
boundary line with his hand, as he finished 
the reply. 

A walk of a quarter of mile brought us to 
the garden which had been pointed out, and 
in it we saw a monument erected to the 
memory of the Honorable Charles Cathcart. 
At the gate, which is constructed of bamboo, 
we met a Javan, who, by many signs of hands 
and genuflections, and almost knocking his 
head against the ground in exhibiting a pro- 
fundity of politeness only witnessed in east- 
ern climes, invited us to enter the grounds. 
Our equestrian friends informed us that every 
Javan they had met, either knelt upon 
the road-side or made other demonstration of 
extreme respect. 

The gardener, an elderly half-naked little 
Javan, became our guide, and called atten- 
tion to those things which in his estimation 
were worthy of notice. He named the plants 
as we passed them ; but to us his names were 
incomprehensible. We found capsicum, but 
neither pepper nor nutmeg. The cinnamon 
was in flower, but a more offensive, hircine 
odour I do not remember to have smelt in 
the domain of Flora. 

The locality of the garden consists of a 
marsh intersected with spots and strips of 





dry land: the soil is a reddish clay mixed 
with sand. By eight o’clock the sun-shine 
had become hot, and we took leave of the 
garden and gardener. 

In our walk we passed a Chinaman’s 
shop—a petty grocer or retail vender of 
earthenware and ‘‘schnaps.”’ The oriental 
master of the establishment was serving 
some negroes from the whale-ships and other 
sailors with morning drams of gin when we 
looked in. His stock in trade was an odd 
collection of coarse chinaware, yams, fish, 
potatoes, Chinese toys, tobaccoand sea-shells. 
A democratic friend of our party diligently 
sought information here in relation to the 
state of political affairs in the East, and sa- 
gaciously inquired what was the condition of 
the difficulty between the English and Chi- 
nese; but he was not rewarded by any au- 
thentic knowledge or news. We passed 
many huts occupied by laboring Chinese; 
and on the road we met many Javans earry- 
ing bricks to Anger. The load was suspend- 
ed at either end of a bamboo which is borne 
upon the shoulders. Men here seem to be 
beasts of burthen; yet they are so slender 
and their proportions are so small that it is 
not easy to distinguish them from the women. 

While at the hotel we gathered some local 
news from a file of newspapers, published at 
Singapore. 

We had an excellent breakfast ; and doubt- 
lessly some of our young and romantic com- 
panions found its qualities enhanced by the 
reflection that they were drinking Java cof- 
fee in Java, probably made by a Javan cook. 

After the meal we strolled about the town, 
and visited the fort, on which there were 
four mounted guns. The garrison consisted 
of forty Dutch soldiers, of whom thirty were 
on the sick list. Anger is notoriously un- 
healthy; strangers who sleep on shore at 
night put their health and life in peril. 

We passed a house where a Javan father 
was reading the Koran to the family assem- 
bled on the piazza. 

About midday Ishmael advised us to re- 
turn on board in his boat, because ‘‘ the sun 
very hot, make all white man very sick.” 

On our arrival we found the ship crowded 
with venders ; our vessel had been converted 
into a sort of menagerie. Monkeys, parrots, 
apes, doves, sparrows, minos, musk-deers, 
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squirrels and green turtles were seen every| with the undertaker!” So firmly did they anc 
where. The asking price of every thing} believe this, that they would not consent that wh 
was “one dollar,” andthe selling price a|any but our doctor should attend them. pre 
quarter. We purchased at the last moment} Since my last, we have lost two men from or 
eight dozen fowls for two dollars. dysentery ; but it is supposed, they allowed an 

About two o’clock, P. M., we made sail,|the disease to run on too long before they on 
the thermometer standing at 115° F. in the|reported to the doctor. The ship is now very do 
sunshine. healthy, and we have very fine weather. 

July 28th. Lat. 5° 44\ S., long. 106, 01| I expected to see great gloom cast over gr 
E., air 89° F. We are inthe Java sea which|the ship’s company by the burial of two of wl 
has an average depth of only ten or twelve their shipmates. It is awful to hear the shrill 
fathoms. Its tides and currents are irregu-|pipe of the boatswain, followed by his deep in 
lar and unknown; and rocks and shoals, the| rough tones—‘ All hands to bury the dead,” H 
position of which is uncertain, are laid down| which is echoed by his mates. The body th 
on the charts. Monkeys, game cocks and|sewed in a hammock with two or three thirty- ql 
pet-birds of various kinds occupy the atten-|two pound shot hung to the feet, is placed in to 
tion and affections of the whole crew. Passed|the gangway on a board, and covered witha m 
two Dutch ships. Two monkeys were lost| flag called a jack. His messmates stand on sa 
overboard. either side; all hands are gathered round in 

The writer made the following notes in this| perfect silence. The captain comes forward g 
region many years ago. (having no chaplain) and takes off his hat, v 

If the midshipmen are curious characters| which is the signal for all to do the same, h 
to observe, the jacks are no less so. Isome-|and reads the impressive service of the s 
times think that seaair makes people inquis-|church. Ashe pronounces the words, “ We p 
itive, and you know dislike answering ques-| therefore commit his body to the deep,”’ the \ 
tions—it is a sort of innate dislike I cannot} corpse is launched overboard, and a heavy a 
exactly account for—but before I came to|plash breaks the silence. Then, curiosity a 
sea I never was at loss toevade the most in-| prompts every one, who is near enough, to . 
quisitive person I ever met. Suchis not the} stretch forward his neck over the bulwark to 


case here, however, and I look at them in 
astonishment, puzzled to guess what can 
prompt them to ask the thousand things they 
do. I think it is not good policy to let every 
body know what one’s opinions are on the 


various subjects that are casually brought up 


for discussion. 


follow the sinking remains which the ship is 
leaving behind. The service over, the order 
is “Pipe down, sir,” and the affairs of the 
ship instantaneously resume their routine, as 
if nothing had happened. 

How quickly one is forgotten, thought I. 
Here we have thrown overboard a man who 


You know that Batavia is a fatal place for| only ten days ago appeared to be a favorite 
Europeans, and that a great many sailors die|of his companions—foremost in the dance, 
there from the effects of the water and cli-|the yarn, the song, and on the yard when 
mate. On one occasion our surgeon was|the storm howled—yet not a smile or a joke 
sent for to see some sick sailors on board of|is abated, nor flows a single tear—his place 
a merchant vessel, and he recommended|is at once filled. In this there is an epitome 
them to send for a physician on shore, be-|of the whole world, for beyond the ties that 
‘cause he was very much occupied on board.|bind us to our own hearths, we are little 
They said they had no notion of doing any|cared for; and when even the greatest die, 
such thing. The doctor argued that the phy-|the world wags on. Napoleon was scarcely 
sicians on shore understood their cases quite | missed—How ridiculously vain then is it for 
as well as he did—* That be all true enough,”’| a man to suppose that he, as an individual is 
they replied, “but then they are a pack ofjof any importance to society. How com- 
rascals—dont you know, sir, that they are|mon to say such a man’s place cannot be 
in partnership with the coffin makers, and| filled; yet we daily see the contrary. 
because poor Jack haint got no money topay| On the night of the funeral I loitered on 
much, they just kills him and then divides|the forecastle, enjoying the evening breeze 
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and a cigar, and endeavored to discover} nothing about no books, except them yarns 
whether death had caused any serious im-|in Peter Simple and Walter Scott, that Jack 
pression on the living, but I could see none,| Smith reads for a fellow now and then. I 
or very little. Just as I was turning away, begin to feel a sort o’ sorry for every man 
an old, clear-headed forecastleman, asked! that can read—now it would be a d—d pity 
one near him, ‘I say, Tom, where the devil|if Jack should go to hell an‘account of his 
do you think Bill is now ?” larnin’, because there aint a better soul ever 

“In fiddlers’ green, to be sure, drinking) hauled taught (tight) a weather earin’ than 
grog and spinning yarns about our craft—|him. I begin to think you must have a 
where else should he be ?” sort a quaking yourself once in a while, and 

“Why I don’t see why he oughtn’t to be|if I was you I’d knock off telling lies, swear- 
in heaven, for you see Bill was a good man.|ing and drinking grog.” 

He was good natured, did his duty, respected| ‘“ Well, Tom, you’re half right. I often 
the captain and superior officers, and never! think it was a sore day I larned to read, and 
quarreled, except when he was drunk. He/|it was all owing to one of them missionary 
told some hard yarns, and swore too, like} fellows that goes about in the streets, and 
most on us, but that’s the worst you can/sending boys to free schools. If it hadn’t 
say.” been for that I should now be as sartin of 

“ According to you then, we ought all to| heaven as you are. Them missionaries are 
go to heaven, for we are all as good as he|just like pursers; they give a fellow the 
was—my notion is that we sailors all go to|‘ much’ in advance, when he’s little and aint 
hell, because the parson says that we mustn’t|got his mother wit about him, and he has a 
swear nor tell lies, but I can tell you, if them|‘ dead horse’ to work out the rest of his days, 
preachers and pious people had to go on ajand when he comes to be paid off, he finds 
lee topsail yard to reef, with the wind singing} himself in debt. You see and know better 
asort’o harrycane, and cold and dark at that, | than to do as I do, but I can’t help it, and I 
and just when a fellow goes to haul the sail| suppose hell’s my portion at last—Tom, take 
on the yard, it give a flirt and tears up all|my advice and steer clear of missionaries.” 
his finger nails; I say if he wouldn’t swear} At this moment the mid watch was called 
at that hard enough to kill his father, he| and the dialogue put an end to, and I retired 
ought to be damned any how.” to my hammock, thinking how melancholy it 

“ Well EF can tell you there be some of| was to hear men argue so strangely. This is 
‘em who wouldn’t swear, nor tell a lie if you|a fine illustration of the poet’s line,—‘ A 
was to chop their heads off; but then they’ ve| little learning is a dangerous thing.’ ”’ 
got book larnin’ and for that reason are} In spiteof allthis, sailors are fearless peo- 
obleeged to keep a sharp look out, for may|ple. One day, while at Batavia, a boy came 
be you don’t know that the bible says—|to the first lieutenant, and holding a scorpion 
‘Where much is given much is required,’} between his thumb and fingers, said, ‘‘ See 
and for that reason you see, I don’t intend here, sir, what a queer bug; it is just like a 
to learn any more aboutit. Him that knows! crab!”’ 
least about the matter is"best off, and stands| July 29th. Lat. 4°56! S.; long: 106°30! 
the best chance of going to heaven. Now| E.; air 86°, water 84°F. A five knot breeze 
you know Bill couldn’t read a word, and as|prevailed during a part of the day. We 
nothing was given, how the devil can you|have passed through the most uncertain part 
expect him to give any thing back—my no-|of the Java sea, and are now to the north of 
tion is that ‘much’ means book-larnin’ and|a small island called the ‘“ North Watcher.” 
nothing else. Weather very sultry. 

“ Well, I can’t read neither, and I thank} A few nights after listening to the religious 
my father that he sent me to sea before he| conversation above related, the subject was 
sent me to school, for you see its just all the| again renewed in my hearing. Every thing 
same as if he shipped me for a snug berth in| was tranquil—the sails were just asleep, and 
heaven; and I shall never be sorry any more| mother moon was shining on the blue sea as 
that I can’t read—any how, I don’t care|softly as the parent over a sleeping babe. 
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‘‘Come,” said Tom, ‘‘ rouse out of that 
moonshine, or you'll find your neck as crook- 
ed to-morrow as a cork-screw.”’ 

“ That be ;’ replied Ben. ‘‘ That no- 
tion is like some of your bible ideas—not 
straight and not proved, no how. Do you 
think moonshine is going to make me change 
color like a dying dolphin ?”’ 

“It might be better for you, if your ideas 
was like most folks’ about the bible. My 
notion is, you had better believe it, and if it 
aint true, there’s no harm done.”’ 

“* How can you believe,”’ said Ben, raising 
on one elbow, “ what you can’t understand ?”’ 

**Why, well enough—them preachers un- 
derstands the bible, and if you obey their 
orders they’ll navigate you straight to heav- 
en. You don’t understand navigation, but 
you believes the captain knows what course 
to steer into port, and you steers it and no 
grumbling.”’ 

“That's clear enough, Tom; but you see 
this difference ; the captain pays me my wa- 
ges, allows me my grog, tobacco, and now 
and then a ‘blow’ ashore; your preacher 
stops all except the wages, and axes me to 
subscribe to bible societies and build churches, 
and they begs youlikea woman. I gave one 
fellow a dollar once just to get rid of him, 
and I have damned his whole tribe ever 
since. What has a sailor got to live for, after 
you take away rum and tobacco? Then 
there’s another difference.—The captain al- 
ways does carry you into port—but you only 
find out the preacher when maybe it’s too 
late to do any good. No, no, I'll be a jolly 
jack-tar all my life, and take my turn at 
psalming it in the cold clouds, with nothing 
to eat and no grog in the next world.” 

“ Well, I'll try and believe any how. You 
talk as if you don’t believe in a future world.” 

“ Well, the fact is, I don’t much; for I 
don’t somehow see any use in it, ‘specially 
when you've got to be psalm-singing, or cry- 
ing all the while, and that for ever. I tell 
you it is mighty hard to believe such things. 
Why, I can’t so much as believe about Adam 
and Eve. How did she get black children 
I'd like to know! I guess they were both 
niggers, I’ve seed more colored folks in the 
Indies and Africa than I ever saw white folks 
altogether. Now, if you will prove, pint 





in the first place, and that Adam and Eve, 
being white folks like you and me, got black 
children, you’ve got to prove, in the second 
place, that they were white or black, and 
that Jesus Christ was the same color: then 
if you’ll prove that God Almighty wrote the 
bible, you’re a smarter man than I took you 
for, and damme if I[ don’t turn Christian and 
take to farming.” 

“Well, Ben, I might maybe agree with 
you if I did not hear every body say they 
believed the truth. And then see how the 
missionaries go all over the world to convert 
the heathens—and do you ’spose they’d be 
fools enough for that, if all they say wasn’t 
true. But somehow I think, too, it would 
be doing them a good turn to let them alone; 
for if they don’t know no better than to wor- 
ship idols, they can’t be sent to hell for doing 
it.”’ 

I regret to describe so much horrible igno- 
rance, but I feel bound to give you the no- 
tions of sailors about religion. Ihave heard 
the same kind of arguments again and again, 
and often endeavored to convince them of 
their errors, but I fear with little success. 
They often laugh at chaplains; and I am 
sure they often pretend to piety, merely to 
show their dexterity in deceiving. I re- 
member overhearing one man say to his com- 
panions, when we had a chaplain—‘ I say, 
Tack, just mind now, how I’ll make the par- 
son think I am getting good.’’ He walked 
aft on the quarter deck, took off his hat to 
the chaplain and begged him for some tracts, 
which he brought off in triumph, swearing 
they were as good as oakum. All in hear- 
ing laughed heartily, but I could not discover 
the wit of the joke. 

If you have any friend who visits sailors 
for religious purposes, let him read these 
notes, for he may gather from them, that 
sailors are often very strong-minded, but the 
difficulty is they will never express their 
opinions to persons they look on as superi- 
ors—and, therefore, they are with more dif- 
ficulty instructed. The missionaries or clergy- 
men who would benefit seamen, should be “as 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves,” 
and not visit Jack with the avowed purpose 
of his conversion, but as Hamlet says, ‘use 
all gently,” for, ‘We can’t be by compulsion 
blest.’’ 
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The fact is, that sailors form a class of 
beings sui generis, and do not belong to what 
is commonly termed society, though society 
might be badly off without them. They are 
above public opinion, and if they have the 
pride of reputation, it is of a false kind. 
The applause of their shipmates is more val- 
uable than that of all the world besides; 
lying and pilfering are common, but amongst 
seamen these are not crimes but merely prac- 
ticaljokes. They seldom fear any thing in this 
world, nor in that which is to come. It is 
no wonder that Johnson thought a ship was 
a state prison enlivened by the prospect of) 
being drowned, and after becoming acquaint- 
ed with the morals and habits of its indwel- 
lers, the comparison is the more striking. 
Houses of refuge and jails furnish a goodly 
quota ef sailors; while the marine corps is 
made up of the degraded scapegraces of good 
families, who endeavor to hide their own 
shame and that of their parents by sinking 
into the files of marines. Though generosity 
is unknown amongst seamen, prodigality on 
shore is almost universal. Sailors usually 
spend, in a few days, all they accumulate in 
a cruise of two or three years. 

But it must not be imagined that the moral 
and mental qualities of sailors are derived 
from their vocation—that there is anything 
in sea air, in the odour of tar and bilge wa- 
ter, in sea diet or the motions of a ship which 
causes seamen to act and think differently 
from their fellow-citizens of other pursuits. 
They become sailors because they possess 
these irregular and eccentric qualities, which 
prevent them from pursuing profitably any 
kind of labour on shore, and for this reason, 
being unable to make a livelihood on land, 
they are in a manner forced to accept less 
remuneration than similar toils and exposures 
command in any of our cities. Seamen’s 
wages will advance in proportion as intelli- 
gence is diffused among the classes of men 
from which they are drawn; no sensible 
man who can earn twenty-five or thirty dol- 
lars a month at day labor, will expose him- 
self to the dangers, privations and toils of a 
sea-life, for twelve, or, including rations, 
eighteen dollars. As the lowest and most 
degraded of the community are raised up by 
improved morals and education, the number 
of men who seek the sea as a means of sup- 


port will decrease, unless the wages are made 
equal or greater than those of similar classes 
on shore. 

Sunday, July 30th. Lat. 3°22'S.; long. 
106°40' E.; air 87°, water 83°F. Sea 
smooth; wind light. For the reason that 
the crew might be required ‘to work ship,”’ 
that is, to change the position of the sails as 
it might be necessary in changing the course 
steered in tacking, while in the midst of the 
religious services, there was no “ muster.” 
The ship was anchored about 6 o'clock, 
P. M., because it is believed there are shoals 
in the vicinity, not accurately laid down on 
our charts, which renders daylight important 
to safe navigation. 

July 31st. Lat. 3°12'S.; long. 106°37! E. ; 
air 85°, water 83°F. Got under sail again 
at 4 o’clock, A. M. Force of the wind very 
irregular ; heavy squalls with rain, but we 
were through the straits of Gaspar by four 
o’clock P. M. We passed through what is 
called Macclefield’s straits, which lie be- 
tween the islands of Banca and Pulo Lepa 
on the west, and the island of Pulo Leat on 
the east. Instead of following the coast of 
Sumatra by the ‘“‘ Brothers’’ as recommended 
by Horsburg in his “ Sailing Direction’ we 
steered in a straight course from Button is- 
lands to the ‘“‘ North Watcher.”’ 

The Java sparrows are dying. A cage 
containing many of them was opened to-day 
in a heavy squall, that the prisoners might 
have the advantage of a strong, fair wind to 
reach the shore, but many fell in the water 
and were drowned. About sunset we passed 
Tree island, a small rocky islet having two 
trees growing on its summit. When the 
tops of the trees were first descried from the 
mast-head, the look-out mistook them for a 
strange sail, which he could not make out. 

Since leaving Anger, green turtle has been 
furnished to the crew in lieu of salt beef; 
but to-day the men protested against receiv- 
ing more of it, on the ground that it was not 
fair to deprive them of the legal ration. 
What will turtle-loving aldermen think of 
this perverse taste ? 

August 1st. Lat. 1°06’ S.; long. 106°54! 
E.; air 82°, water 82°F: We are now in 
the China sea. During the mid-watch last 
night, there were heavy squalls of rain with 


vivid lightning; and on the fore and main 
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trucks there were what sailors call corpos- 
santos or corposants, which are luminous or 
phosphorescent spots, by some persons sup- 
posed to be due to electrical causes, and by 
others to organic or animalcular matter tossed 
from the sea. Sailors regard them with su- 
perstitious dread ; they are believed by them 
to portend heavy gales and shipwreck. 

Weather sultry; sea smooth. Dolphins 
under the bows. Two monkeys lost over- 
board. 

August 2nd. Lat. 0°34! N.; long. 107°43! 
E.; air 81°F. Crossed the equator into the 
northern hemisphere about seven o’clock this 
morning, in sight of the islands, St. Barbe 
and St. Esprit. A light air from the south- 
ward and westward gradually increased to a 
fine breeze, which is presumed to be the 
southwest monsoon. The temperature be- 
low has become more tolerable. 

A mino escaped from his cage to day, and 
as I am assured by a seaman, killed and ate 
two sparrows. The mino was flying about 
the ship nearly all day, but towards evening 
disappeared in a fresh squall of rain. 

The mino is a genus of birds formed or 
separated from the Grackles, (Gracula) under 
the names of Maina, Manatus and Mino. 

Birds of this genus are celebrated for their 
imitative powers, and for the facility with 
which they submit to captivity. They are 
said to repeat words more perfectly than 
parrots, and toreadily acquire many amusing 
tricks. Their size is somewhat greater than 
that of the robin; their plumage is bluish 
black, and they have yellow, fleshy slips de- 
pending from the back of the head, which 
bear some analogy to the wattle of a cock. 
They inhabit the islands of Java and Su- 
matra, and feed on both animal and vegeta- 
ble substances. They visit gardens in flocks, 
and are destructive to fruits, especially ba- 
nanas. There are three species of mino 
described. 

August 3rd. Lat. 3°07! N.; long. 107°11! 
E.; air 82°F. Sultry; wind light. Atsun- 
set passed the island Boong Ouran, or Great 
Natunas, and the Little Natunas. 

August 4th. Lat. 4°44! N.; long. 108°44/ 
E.; air 87°F. Very sultry. Since enter- 
ing the Straits of Sunda the sea has been of 
various shades of green, but this morning it 
is ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,’ the 





color most agreeable to the seaman’s eye. 
No rain to-day. 

5th. Lat. 6°03! N.; long. 109°23\ E.; 
air 87°F. Sultry. During the night there 
were frequent and heavy showers of rain; 
and to-day it has been squally with rain. 
The changes of temperature, though not ex- 
tensive, are very sudden, in these alterna- 
tions from sunshine to rain, and are evidently 
affecting the health of the men: they are all 
dressed in flannel, and some wear two heavy 
flannel shirts, in spite of the high tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere. 

6th. Lat. 6°47! N.; long. 110°10' E.; 
air 84°F. The weather is very sultry; the 
ship is very damp, and every thing exposed 
is quickly covered with mould. There is a 
kind of haziness in the atmosphere from the 
moisture. I have remarked now, as well as 
on a former cruise here, that shadows cast 
on the China sea, even when the sun shines 
brightly, are never sharply defined. 

7th. Lat. 9°17’ N.; long. 110°32' E.; 
air, at two o’clock P. M., 90°F. Wind fair, 
but light; weather very sultry. Several 
mild cases of fever have occurred among 
the men. 

The north star is again visible, and we 
have a bright moon. 

8th. Lat. 12°4! N.; long. 111°09! E.; 
air at noon 87°, and at 2 o’clock P. M. 89°F. 
It is most oppressively hot below, where 
there is no ventilation, in consequence of 
the ship being before the wind. 

9th. Lat. 12°4/ N.; long. 111°45’ E.; 
air 87° at noon, and 90° at two o’clock P. 
M. Clothing in drawers and in bags is be- 
coming mouldy. Several men are suffering 
somewhat from dysentery, coughs, sore throat, 
&c. Ten drops of oil of tobacco were swal- 
lowed to-day by a monkey, without any other 
effect than a manifestation of disgust. A 
man could not have taken this dose without 
suffering seriously ; indeed, it would be prob- 
ably fatal. 

10th. Lat. 13°46’ N.; long. 112°21' E. ; 
air 88°F at noon, and 90°F. at 4 o’clock P. 
M. I found the corks forced out of bottles 
of brandy, which had been over-full, from 
the expansion of the liquor by the heat. 
The strong twine which had been tied over 
the corks was broken. 

In my opinion there are erroneous notions 
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existing on the kind of dress which should] 12th. Lat, 16°23! N. ; long. 113°25! E.; 
be worn in tropical climates by the sea-faring | air 86°F. Breeze fresh; if has hauled to 
people. The marines are clothed in the|the northward. Our course is north, but the 
same manner now, with the thermometer at| wind permits us to steer N. E. 

90°, as they were when the mercury stood | At sunset the barometer had fallen to 
at 45° and 50°; and the sailors are covered | 29.75 inches. The sea had risen considera- 
in flannel and broad cloth. They seem to;bly; the wind was fresh but very warm. 
be almost on the point of solution; at any | There were heavy clouds and lightning to 
rate, they are in a permanent, hot vapor bath. | ‘the eastward : part of the sky was of a bright 
Most of them are suffering from irritation of pea-green, and there were masses of clouds 
the skin, the secretions of which are de- | comparable to the golden fleece. At half-past 
tained in the blue flannel. It is true, Dr. | eight o’clock P. M. the wind shifted to N. 
James Johnson in his entertaining, but per- by E., and heavy rain immediately followed, 
nicious work on tropical climates, advocates | with a sudden cooling of the atmosphere. 
the wearing of soiled linen as conducive to} ‘‘13¢h. By dead reckoning, Lat. 17°38! 
health. He says, “It is astonishing how) N.; long. 114°11' E.; air 81°F. Last night 
much less exhausting is the linen, which has; about midnight a fresh gale set in, from the 
been once or twice impregnated with the} northward and westward, and at daylight the 
fluid of perspiration, than that which is fresh| ship was “lying to’ under a close reefed 
from the mangle.” He argues, however,|maintopsail, on a short, heavy, head sea. 
very properly, that while the quality of dress) Towards sunset the wind and sea abated so 
should be such as is calculated to protect the much, that a reefed foresail and foretopsail 
body from sudden transitions of tempera-; were set, and we are now driving roughly 
ture, it should be so light and unirritating as | over the sea towards Macao. The rain and 
not to stimulate the skin and provoke perspi-| heat render the ship very uncomfortable. 
ration. The heavy flannel and other wool-| 14th. Lat. 20°07’ N.; long. 113°33! E.; 
len fabrics, worn by seamen under a temper-|air 78°. No observation, Last night the 
ature of 90°, are too irritating; and with al-| rolling and pitching of the ship were violent; 
most as much reason might it be urged that} sleep came only as aconsequence of exhaus- 
a perpetual blister or sinapism to the whole|tion. The ward room and every part of the 
surface in hot climates would be a safeguard} vessel were flooded. To day the sea has 
to health, as to admit that this excessive clo-| subsided, and the wind has abated so that 
thing is healthy. Cotton isa much better ma-| we are now, (8 o’clock, P. M.,) comparatively 
terial for clothing within the tropics than wool. | comfortable. 

To day the sentinel over the galley fire} 15/4. Off the mouth of Canton river, 
complained that he was suffering from the} At sunrise this morning a Chinese pilot came 
heat. He was answered that, ‘‘the heat of|on board, and soon afterwards another, The 
the galley is a healthy heat, and can do noj first was called Ahye, and the second Ashing. 
harm.” Who can think how the patés de foie| Ahye is a handsome Asiatic, whose shining 
gras of Strasbourg are produced, without ‘black queue sweeps the deck while he walks ; 
supposing that livers of men and geese may|and forms a turban when coiled round his 
be affected by like influences? But this is}crown. Ashing is not remarkable for per- 
not the place to attempt a demonstration that | sonal appearance ; but his countenance sug- 
an unduly elevated temperature, whether|gests that he is more shrewd at a bargain 
from natural or artificial sources, applied to|than his handsome friend. Ahye wore a 
the surface of the body, for a considerable! dress of black crape, consisting of a short 
period, must disturb the equilibrium of the) frock or jacket, falling to the hips ; and wide 
organic functions, and thus produce disease. | trowsers which might be compared to a pair 

llth. Lat. 15° N.; long. 112°37! E.; air|of petticoats, with a tawny foot extending 
90° in the shade and 126°F. in the sunshine. | below the bottom of each. 

Calm and sultry. Men employed in scrub-| These pilots came on board from a kind of 
bing and cleaning the ship preparatory to en-| fishing vessel, or ‘“ fast-boat ;” and their first 
tering port. demand was for a cup of tea. We learned 
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from them, there had been a typhoon, a| 
part of which only we had felt. 





in a most picturesque manner. In the fore- 
ground floated a light, white scud, and the 


When the tide was ebbing from the river,| whole received the rays of the setting sun, 


there was a vast stream of yellow water. 
with perfectly defined limits, rolling towards 
us, which was in striking contrast with the | 
pale green sea around the ship. | 

The whole day has been spent in unsuc- 


cessful efforts to advance against a strong prise over the ocean. 


tide without wind, anchoring and getting| 
under way alternately, in sight of a group of 
many small islands called Ladrone—proba- 
bly from the dishonest practices of their in-| 
habitants or frequenters. 

We are at anchor; the pilots Ashing and 
Ahye are sleeping on the gun-deck. © 

16th. Got underway at daylight with a 
very light breeze, and at seven o’clock A. 
M., reached the roadstead of Macao, which’ 
is four miles from the town. 

I conclude this chapter with a copy of a 
letter describing some of the incidents of a 
former visit to the seas of the Celestial Em- 
pire. 

Oh! my friend, you little imagine how te- 
dious is becoming this voyaging in the East. 
There are, to be sure, many curious and novel 
things constantly presenting themselves, but 
they do not compensate for the miseries 
we undergo, which are increased by the re- 
flection that at home every thing is delightful 
and pleasant. For a month past we have 
had neither bread, nor flour to make it of, 
and we are under the dire necessity of eat- 
ing rice instead, which the seamen assure 
me is almost entirely composed of water, 
and those who live on it are liable to become 
blind. My own feelings strongly dispose me 
to think.this is correct, for I am either get- 
ting blind, or this ink has grown very pale. 
I trust, however, you may be able to decipher 
this most melancholy of all my letters. 

Last evening at sunset, when, as usual, 
the band was playing on the quarter-deck, | 
took my station on the taffrail, with many 
others, to look at a grand and soothing scene 
before us. The great island of Hai-nan, 
just at the entrance of the Gulf of Tonquin, 
which is as large as Ireland, was not more 
than ten miles off. Masses of heavy clouds 
had gathered over it, forming a huge, dark 
vault, into which the peaks and tops of the 


which were reflected in a thousand tints. 
Both vessels were rolling before the wind, 
and glancing over a smooth sea at the rate 
of six knots. How beautifully swelled the 
cloud of canvass that swept the little Enter. 
The band played 
“Home, Sweet Home.” Oh! thought I, 
there they have plenty to eat and drink— 
oh, for a twist loaf and a lump of fresh but- 
ter. I looked at the setting sun, and wished 
to send by him, as he departed to rouse you 
people on the other side of the world to a 
new day, a message of kindness, but he was 
off and left the lighting of these skies to the 
moon and stars,—and me to send my mes- 
sage by the usual slow process of pen and 
paper. 

The evening, like many others of late, 
was spent on the forecastle, where our half- 
starving condition begot memories of other 
times, and the good things of this life. ‘* What 
would you give, now,” said a long, tall, slim 
foretop-man, named Stephen, ‘for a beef- 
steak and ingins, with plenty of ‘ soft-tommy’ 
at that, and maybe a dish of coffee ?”’ 

‘A month’s pay,!’’ exclaimed a hun- 
ery-looking, little forecastle man. ‘When 
I get paid off, which must be in a year, 
I'll have me a turkey, stuffed with sas- 
singers, and wash her down with grog with 
no water in it, andno man shall nose it—T'll 
eat every bit myself.” 

“You may have your turkey, if you only 
let me have,”’ said a third, ‘* some fried fish 
and apple dumplings.” 

“ Well, them’s all mighty good, but I goes 
for cod-fish and petaties, twice laid,’”’ said a 
fourth. ‘Give me a Ddiled leg o’ mutton, 
with them little, green, sour-tasted peas, and 
drawed butter and parsley.” 

“ That’s not bad.” 

Here I must confess nature got the better 
of me, and I was obliged to wipe the cor- 
ners of my mouth, which was running over- 
J was a silent spectator, but not the only one. 
A marine, in his suit of gray, sat high above 
the little group that had gathered on the 
deck, who at every dish named, seemed to 
move his seat a little, as from the discomfort 





many mountains and hills of the island rose 


of his position, and inclined his ear closer 
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towards the speakers. The night was very 
clear, moonlit and starry. Except the noise 
of the ocean under the bows, as it was dashed 
off in a furrow of foam, right and left, as the 
ship rolled onward, all was still. 

«That's not bad,” repeated Stephen; “but 
if you don’t like my beefsteak and ingins, 
what do you say to a great big dish of ham 
and eggs ?” 


‘Ham and eggs,”’ groaned the marine, in 


1? { 


accents of deep agony, ‘‘ ham and eggs! 
And he slowly got down from his seat, 
walked away with his eyes turned to- 


wards the moon, groaning between his half-| 
The poor 
‘flapping their wings, and crowing all the time. 
living as he does now exclusively on beef. 


? 


closed lips, “‘Ham and eggs. 
fellow, thoughtI, how much he must suffer, 


and pork, hard salted, and rice. 
From eating, the conversation turned upon 





to carry to sea as them broad-tailed sheep. 
Them fellows likes bad eggs better than 
good ones, and you may buy fresh eggs at 
half price. We had some of “em aboard, 
and three days after we got to sea, they be- 
gan to hatch out of themselves, and as they 
were very large eggs, the chickens were big 
enough to eat in a week, so we had plenty 
of fresh grub all the time. You might hear 
of ’em crowing before they got out of the 
shell. And there was two eggs that had 
twins in ’em, and all cocks, and game at that. 
What do you think of the little devils show- 
ing temper before they got into the open air. 
You could hear ’em flying at each other, 


At last you couldn’t hear but one; and when 
the shells was broke, we found one had killed 


‘tother. The captain kept the live ones, and 


various animals, and their design, and the sold ’em for twenty dollars a-piece in Ma- 


uses of their different parts. At last long 
Stephen said that he had often wondered | 
why we didn’t always have the broad- tailed | 
sheep on board ship, because it is the most 
singularly provided animal in the world. | 
“Six of ’em,”’ said he, ‘‘ would keep a ship’s 
company for ever in fresh mutton, if they 
wouldn’t eat the tails. You see this is the 
most curiousest of all sheep, and you can get 
plenty of ’em at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The way you must do, always to have mut- 
ton out of ’em when you go to kill is, wrap 


nila, where they are very devils for cock- 
fights. Now, you see some eggs below that 
is hatching now, because it is so hot on the 
berth- deck, and you can believe what I tell 
‘you. But the queerest feller of all was one 
the steward had. When they broke the 
shell, which was very hard, we found in it 
a little hen setting thirteen dear little eggs !”’ 

I leave you to believe or not as you please ; 
but I cannot credit these stories, though there 
is no question about the eggs hatching now 


‘on the berth-deck, which is actually as hot 


his tail in a blanket so as to keep it warm, |as an Egyptian hatching oven, and thus the 


when it’s killed, you have about two inches 
of the back bone with the tail, and then lay 
it away in asnug, dry place. If you do this 
carefully, (you see the broad tail of a broad- 
tail sheep is just like the root of a tree,) in 
about six weeks it will sprout out into a lamb. 
We had some on board of an Ingieman I 





phenomenon is accounted for. 

I retired to bed, thinking of home and 
of something to eat. At last I fell asleep, 
and began to dream of seeing the sailors, 
as I do almost every day, eating rice min- 
gled with their tea. From that I thought 
we arrived at New York, and straight I walk- 


sailed in, and the only thing I could see against |ed to a celebrated eating house, the name of 


it is, that these young, growing lambs, as 


they can’t get clear of the great big tail, keep | ‘‘ Beefsteak without gravy.”’ 
crying and bleating all the while, so as no-| 
body can sleep for the bloody things, no way | 


you can fix it.” 

“Steve,” said the captain of the forecas- 
tle, an old weather-beaten tar, ‘if it hadn’t 
happened that I have seen some things in 
my time as hard as that sheep yarn, damme 
if I could believe it. But I was once up the 
Saison river, here just astern of us, in Cochin 
China, where they have eggs most as good 





which I do not remember at this moment. 
‘“ Coming, sir, 
—beefsteak without gravy in No. 7.” This 
seemed to be echoed along the great hall on 
which numerous little boxes opened, and at 
last seemed to be answered by ‘“ Pudding 
without sauce.” Oh! thought I, what taste ; 
and, as if to show my own superiority in this 
respect, I bawled out at the top of my voice, 
determined that every body should hear me 
and envy me too—‘ Canvass-back and cur- 
rant jelly, and don’t forget the stewed oys- 
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ters;’”’ and Ientered No. 9. I listened with 
pleasure when I heard the order repeated, 
“‘Chaffing dish, canvass-back with currant 
jelly, and oysters stewed, in No. 9.” There 
I sat, happy at last to get something to eat. 
The chaffing dish was brought, and the ma- 
terials for a salad, which I set to work mix- 
ing, thinking how delightful some of my 
messmates would be to join me. But alas, 
the fates destroyed the delusion—‘ Seven 
bells, sir.’’ I rubbed my eyes,—‘‘ Where’s 
my canvass-back?”’ ‘It has gone seven 
bells, sir.” This brought me back, and I 
recognized the gun-deck, just washed down 
and swabbed up. I got out of my cot, and 
in sadness of heart went below. 





MEMORIUM. 


BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


O’er the dim footpath of the by-gone years— 

To the green hills where erst my kindred dwelt, 
Bring back again unto my list’ning ears 

The household voices that were wont to melt 
My careless heart,—to bless my happy childhood— 
Come with me to the valley and the wildwood. 


Bear me afar!—away to the green glades 

Where fair-haired playmates trod its turfs with me— 
Or sat beneath the flowering chestnut shades, 

Or form’d the play-ring by the old elm tree. 
Oh! Time wore golden ringlets, and we dandled 
With his long hair, nor saw the scythe he handled! 


Come then sweet Memory ! for my heart is cold, 
And sickening, shrinks from its own hent away | 
The Friends of Now are not the Friends of Old, 
The lov’d and trusted, of an earlier day : 
Hope's head lies hid beneath despair’s cold billow, 
And Care is only hush’d on Surrow’s pillow! 


Even Patience wearies of her thankless task, 
And Resignation hath to marble turned ; 
But as the Actor grew unto his mask, 
Have I the lesson of dissembling learned. 
Nought in the Present my sick soul rejoices 
Bring back, oh Memory, the old-blessed voices! 


The voices of my youth! Stay with me still 
Your tones bring back Life’s freshness to my soul, 
Ye make me feel anew the rapturous thrill 
Of all things subject to my youth’s control 
The mystic charm which gracious God has given 
Te childhood’s years—when we were nearest heaven! 


Come, dreamy-voiced, and whisper me to sleep— 
Bear me in visions back to Childhood’s land, 
Life’s fairy ground! and let my spirit keep 





—. 


The golden chain that linked me to that band 
Of young and sinless creatures: gather round me— 
Yea, let that happy group once more surround me! 


Come o’er the dim path of the by-gone years 

To the green hills where erst my kindred dwelt, 
Bring back again unto my list’ning ears 

The household voices that were wont to melt 
My careless heart,—to bless my happy childhood— 
Come with me to the valley and the wildwood. 


Popular Knowledge the Necessity of 
Popular Government, 


A Lecture Detiverep BerorE THE DANVILLE Vir- 
Ginta Lyceum, Marcu 18rn, 1853. By James C. 
Bruce, Esq., or Harirax, Va. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Danville Lyceum, 


For the privilege of appearing before you 
to-night, I am indebted to your kindness. | 
should be happy could I flatter myself with 
the hope, that anything which I may be able 
to offer to you, would evince my high appre- 
ciation of the honour conferred upon me. 
The object of your association is improve- 
ment, and it is to your earnestness in seek- 
ing after it, and to your determination to 
draw from every source, even the most un- 
promising, that I am indebted for the honour 
of appearing before this large and intelligent 
audience. 

In seeking to improve yourselves, gentle- 
men, I feel sure that you are not indifferent 
to the improvement of others. There is 
nothing narrow, or selfish in the views of the 
ardent seekers of wisdom, for there is an ex- 
pansiveness in the benevolence of knowledge 
which embraces the world. I hope, there- 
fore, gentlemen, that the theme which I have 
selected will not be considered as out of 
keeping with the purposes of your Society. 
The subject of my address to you to-night is— 


PoputaR KNowLEDGE THE NECESSITY OF 
PopuLAR GOVERNMENT. 


I am aware that a kindred subject has been 
lately discussed before your body, by a friend 
and neighbour of mine, and if I should chance 
to fall into a beaten track, I pray you to par- 
don me. I evince my own earnest convic- 
tions of its importance, by venturing on 4 
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subject which may have been exhausted. _| rowed eyes of science, is mapping the moon, 
Knowledge is power, says the father of The Thunderbolt of Jupiter, more potent than 
modern philosophy. But the idea is much) the trident of Neptune, is seized on by the 
older than Lord Bacon. A truth like this,| daring hand of the philosopher, and made 
so patent, and so obvious, must have oc-| the subject of his all conquering will. By 
curred to a thousand minds, and been uttered | this mysterious agent time and space are an- 
by a thousand tongues, long before the birth) nihilated, and feeble man finds himself, to- 
of any philosophy which can be called mod-| day, in the possession of that ubiquity of 
ern. Knowledge is the power which ena- presence, which the infidel of yesterday 
bles the will of man to exercise control over | thought impossible to God. 
mind or over matter. Man by nature, and| But magnificent as are these conquests of 
in the absence of experience, which is the | mind, they are, perhaps, destined to be yet 
parent of knowledge, has a control only over eclipsed. This generation has more know- 
his own limbs. Soon, however, his will be-| ledge than the last, and the next will have 
gins to extend its influence over matter for-|more than the present. There are hidden 
eign to himself. His wants and his wishes| powers of nature not yet revealed of far 
urge him to seek the means of their gratifi-| greater energy “than is dreamed of in our 
cation. Tools of rude construction save his | philosophy,” which will be seized on, and 
hands and his fingers. As his knowledge’ appropriated by other generations. Agen- 
increases, his power increases, and the brute ‘cies which have been, in the hands of Om- 
becomes his subject. He then begins to nipotence, second causes in the great work 
tyrannize over his fellows. His children, | ‘of creation, it is not, I hope, impious to 
weaker than himself, first feel his power, suppose, may be yet wielded by the hands of 
then his tribe: and at length some one of man, for the promotion of the happiness and 
transcendent knowledge, subjects to his indi- the dignity of man. Increase his power a 
vidual will, many tribes. He becomes a des- | thousand fold, extend his knowledge beyond 
pot, and renders thousands, nay millions, the the limits of human conception, make his vir- 
creatures of his capricious will. This was tue that of angels even, and he will just then 
the barbaric power of Persian monarchs, and begin to adore, as he should adore, the infi- 
of Egyptian kings. nite mind, and the infinite perfections of 
But as the world becomes more civilized,|Him who will yet be at an infinite distance 
the effort of man seems to be to reduce to| from his creature, and still God over all. His 
subjection the powers of nature. It was this , | increased knowledge will give him increased 
effort which brought into use the mechanical | ‘humility. His homage will be more sincere 
inventions. The lever put into the arm of because more intelligent. 
one man the strength of twenty, andthesail| But, gentlemen, it is not the influence of 
caused the wind to | perform the task of ahun-| mind over matter that I would dwell upon 
dred oarsmen. These triumphs of mind have | to-night, suggestive as it is of reflection and 
been steadily increasing, from the earliest | remark. These exhibitions of intellect are 
ages down to the present time. They have | all productive of good. They add tothe dig- 
increased too in a geometrical ratio. To-day, ‘nity of human nature, and to the happiness 
what prodigies do we behold! The Steam En-| of the human family. But there is no un- 
gine is doing with ease, and almost without! mixed good in this evil world of ours. Know- 
an effort, the work of a thousand horses with ledge, though power, is not always a benefi- 





_ all the precision of mind, and with almost cent power. Men are selfish, and they di- 


its thought. The Press, throwing off its rect all their efforts to the attainment of their 
printed leaves in countless numbers, is put-|selfish ends. The most exquisite enjoyment 
ting a thousand tongues in the head of one|of power is derived from its exercise over 
man. The Steam Ship is joining together our fellow men. It is alike grateful to the 
continents the most distant, and making’ savage and the refined taste. It ministers to 
neighbours of our antipodes. The Astrono- | every passion which animates man. How 
mer, from the heights of his observatory, | does this power make itself felt, and what is 
looking with planetary gaze through the bor-| the secret of its exercise? Look at the thou- 
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sand millions of human beings on the face 
of the globe—how few masters and how, 
many slaves! Is it that the many love to 
labour for the few? Is their toil sweet and 
are their charms light? If not, where are their 


strong arms, and their stout hearts? Why do, 
they labour, and toil, and starve? Is it mad- | 


ness, or is it magic? It is magic—the magic 
of knowledge acting on ignorance. 

But at last, gentlemen, the natural, the 
moral condition of ignorance is slavery. 
Like a savage beast it may sometimes, by 
the strength of its muscle, break its chain, 
and sometimes in its ferocity, even slay its, 
keeper, but it is soon scourged back again to, 
its collar and its cage. Tell over the nations 


of the world, and you will find that their, 


slavery is precisely in proportion to their ig- 
norance, and their freedom to their know- 
ledge. Good men, but unreflecting men, are 
constantly wishing the boon of liberty to. 
what they call the oppressed nations of Eu-| 
rope. You had as well feed the lion with, 
straw, or the ox with meat, as to serve up a. 
banquet of liberty to the uncongenial tastes 
of the ignorant population of Europe. The 
late history of France should teach a lesson | 


of moderation and modesty to the ardent | 


friends of transatlantic liberty. So short- 
lived was the republic that the congratula- 
tions of our congress, early as they were of- 
fered, on reaching the shores of France were 
drowned with the shout of Vive ’ Empereur, 
from the whole population of the country. 
The truth is, that liberty, whenever it has 


reared its head in France, has been the child | 
of impulse, while slavery has always been 


the offspring of reflection; and whenever 
the question has been fairly brought to the, 
ballot, the people have voted themselv es | 
slaves. They did it when they placed the 
imperial crown upon the brow of the first 
Napoleon, and they repeated it in the coro- 
nation of his nephew. For the ignorant 
masses of France, there is a charm in impe- 
rial pomp and imperial splendour which has 
always consoled them for the loss of liberty. 
A jewelled crown is to a Frenchman what 
golden fetters were to the captive monarch 
of Mexico, rather an emblem of honour than 
a badge of slavery. Let us then leave other 
nations to be happy in their own way, and 
let us not make our form of government a 





| Procrustean bed for the torture of other com- 
‘Munities, which are as different as they are 
‘distant from our own. 

The point to which I would lead your minds, 
gentlemen, is, that you cannot engraft liberty 
on ignorance. If it bear any fruit, it will be 
an unwholesome fruit. It is the fabled tree 
whose leaf is poison and whose shade is 
death. Liberty, real liberty, is the privilege 
of communities, to seek after their own hap- 
piness and their own good in their own way, 
But what is the privilege of seeking worth 
to those who have no eyes to find? The 
splendour of the meridian sun, so delightful, 
so exhilarating, so cheering to all nature, 
brings no image of joy to the sightless orbs 
of the blind. “Point out to nations the road 
which leades to solid and enduring happiness 
and teach the great truth that what is not 
legitimately desired cannot be safely enjoyed, 
and with this knowledge will be communi- 
‘cated not only an appreciation of liberty, 
but, at the same time, the power to acquire 
and the ability to maintain it. Even under 
the most despotic governments the rod of 
tyranny spares the intelligent class. All the 
concessions in royal charters and golden 
bulls, are but the forced homage which power 
pays to knowledge. The priest of the mid- 
dle ages, with the mitre and the cross, over- 
awed the sceptred monarch with his steel- 
clad host. The great barons of England 
wrung from the reluctant John a guaranty of 
their own liberties, while the more numerous, 
but the more ignorant class of his subjects, so 
far from receiving any concessions preferred 
no demands. The Czar of Russia, with no 
‘constitutional or legal check to his despotic 
sway, finds a barrier to his otherwise limit- 
less power in the only two intelligent classes 
in his dominions. He may oppress his Eu- 
‘ropean serf, or his. Asiatic savage, but he 
dares not lift a finger against his nobles or 
his clergy. An attempt on the privileges of 
either would cost him his crown and his life. 
The history of our race everywhere, the ex- 
perience of nations of every age and of every 
clime, and under every possible condition of 
human existence tell the same melancholy 
tale—that men are slaves, because they have 
not the knowledge to be free. Let us bring 
home to ourselves this great truth. Have 
we any charter of immunity which makes us 
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an exception to a rule that has hitherto gov- |expedient cannot be resorted to with any 
erned the whole family of man? Is liberty | hope of success. Other means are adopted ; 
our indefeasible right, our unconditional in-|for where ignorance is to be won, cunning 
heritance ? Does God indeed give us not only | has always a full quiver of resources. In a 
more and richer blessings than He gives to popular government, ‘ Lowliness is young 
other nations, but on terms so liberal that we | ambition’s ladder,’”’ and old ambition’s ladder 
cannot, if we would, divest ourselves of|too, with which they climb to power. The 
them? The rules and the laws of Providence | deferential bow, the familiar grasp of the 
are not capriciously relaxed. He gives upon| hand, the practised smile, the insidious slan- 
conditions, and He withdraws his gifts so|der, and the more insidious praise, win over 
soon as we fail to fulfil those conditions.|to the suitor his ignorant dupes in detail, 
His gifts are adapted to our power to appre-| while in the gross he plies the voracious ap- 
ciate, and our ability to enjoy them. To petites of his victims with loud flattery and 
knowledge he gives freedom, to ignorance | with fulsome praise,—such flattery as im- 
chains. pudence alone can give, and only ignorance 
It is unquestionably true that the United | will receive. But, gentlemen, from the time 
States of America have more knowledge | of the expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome, 
than any nation, present or past. Education | down to the last Presidential election, these 
is more general, and the consequence is, that | practisers on the public credulity have ex- 
we have more liberty. But the question is listed. They have been denounced, and their 
does our knowledge keep pace with our victims have been warned, but they yet live, 
liberties? This may well be doubted. Our |and are increasing in numbers, and in dex- 
laws are every day more and more relaxed, |terity. But it is idle to complain, for where 































our children are more and more neglected, 
and the tide of ignorance and of vice is set- 
ting to our shores from the old world, with 
fuller and fuller volume. Already there isa 
change in the ideas of our people in regard 


to the nature of liberty and the duties of 


/power.is in the hands of ignorance, and 


thrift can be won by fawning, men will al- 
ways be found to fawn, flatter, win and be- 
tray. 

Knowledge is a necessity in a country like 





ours. The theory of our government is 
To withhold 






freemen. Instead of valuing liberty as the equality—equality of power. 
privilege of making ourselves happy, we in- | knowledge is to withhold power. Men steep- 
terpret it as a duty to force others to be so.|ed in ignorance and pride may march boldly 
We would propagate our freedom as Mahomet to the ballot-box, with the idea that they are 
did his religion, at the point of the sword.|free,—they may record their votes, with this 
The rights of property, the sanctity of mar- | motive fully impressed on their minds, but 
riage, and the truth of our holy religion are \it is at lasta flattering delusion. A freeman 
not now as formerly, covertly attacked but | is governed by his own reason, and his own 
openly assailed. Secret foes, counting on/ conscience, and the moment that he surren- 
their increased numbers, have assumed | the |ders his reason and his conscience to the 
attitude of undisguised enemies. They may |keeping of despot or demagogue, that mo- 
be ina minority now as they doubtless are, ment he ceases to be free. Equality of power 
but is there not danger that this minority | supposes, and imperiously requires, an equal- 
may grow into a majority? ity of knowledge ; and without this equality 

Mankind have ever been governed by fraud | democracy i is but a name to delude—repub- 
or by force. Power is bere of fraud, but it|licanism but an empty sound. Ido not mean 
is at last, when fully grown, sustained by | to say that men, under any circumstances, 
force. Among the earliest and most barba-| could be made precisely equal in intelli- 
rous nations, ruled almost always laid ones bene in virtue, or in wealth; but of one 
to a supernatural commission, and even the | thing I do feel sure, that with universal edu- 
kings of modern Europe, have intimated |cation, and an even start in the great race 
such an authority in their pretensions to rule, | of life, there would be less difference, at the 
by an especially granted grace of God. As/end of it, than the favorites of fortune would 
nations rise in the scale of inte!ligence, this| choose to believe. If they did not come out 
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equal, there would, at least, be a very near 
approach to equality. 

We must not expect the full benefit of edu- 
cation at once. The boy who returns from 
school to the home of ignorant parents who 
have no sympathy with or appreciation of his 
newly acquired knowledge, finds them a clog 
and a discouragement to him. They keep 
down his new born aspirations and his rising 
hopes. They tie leaden weights to the wings 
with which he would soar. There is an 
aristocratic proverb, in England, as old as 
the monarchy, and which has just truth 
enough in it to make it useful as an illustra- 
tion, that it requires three generations to 
make a gentleman. The maxim means, that 
vulgar sentiments, gross ideas, and coarse 
habits, are transmitted from parents to their 
children, and that the blood must filter through 
the veins of three generations before it can 
be freed from the taint of its impure source. 
We have, however, higher authority than that 
of kings and lords for saying that the sins of | 
the fathers are visited upon the children unto | 
the third and fourth generations. The sin of 
ignorance, with its numerous offspring of 
vices, is no exception to the rule. Let us 
not then be discouraged at finding at first but 
little fruit. Let us rejoice in the dawn as 
the certain forerunner of a glorious noon. 

A few instances occur in the experience 
of most men of individuals rising to emi- 
nence by the force of their own minds; and 
some are ready to conclude that education 
cannot advance dulness; and that the want 
of it cannot repress genius. A man is, how- 
ever, educated when he educates himself, 
and the knowledge which he acquires is de- 
rived from a contact with others, who, in 
their turn, owe all their intellectual strength 
to a careful education. Besides, the unedu- 
cated class is a hundred times more numer- 
ous than the educated, and, in a calculation 
of chances, there should be a hundred times 
more of the former than of the latter victo- 
rious in the battle of life. The reverse of 
this is, however, true. A vast majority of 
those who succeed in life have had the ad- 
vantage of early training. The self-made 
man is always stared at with wonder, and in 
estimating him, an allowance is made for his 
want of opportunities, and this wonder, and 





this ready allowance are themselves the 


strongest testimony to the great advantages 
of education. At best, however, the self- 
made man is always characterized by a want 
of completeness. His strength is without 
polish, his vigour is without grace, his logic 
is dogmatical, and his whole intellectual char- 
acter is hard and unrelieved by that cour- 
tesy and amenity with which an early devo- 
tion to letters is sure to imbue the mind. [| 
have never yet seen the man who had the 
genius to rise without education, who had 
not the candour to deplore the want of it, 
The best climber is the better for a ladder, 
and the greatest natural genius would un. 
wisely refuse the proffered aids of cultiva- 
tion. 

By increasing the amount of education we 
increase so much the number of laborers in 
the great field of improvement. The num- 
ber of men now engaged in systematic ef- 
forts for the advancement of human know- 
ledge is small. The class which furnishes 
them is that of the highly educated ; and we 
are indebted to the patient labour of this 
small number for the thousand useful im- 
provements which are the pride and orna- 
ment of the present century. None have 
been the offspring of accident. Now if this 
handful of educated men have brought forth 
so many wonders to bless and elevate the 
world, what may we not expect from the be- 
neficent influences of a general education. 
Science is now cloistered within the dark 
walls of sequestered colleges—it is confined 
to distant and isolated brotherhoods, separate 
and distinct from the great world which it is 
seeking, with scattered rays to illumine and 
to bless. But let its glorious light once fall 
with all its intensity and with all of its quick- 
ening power on the opening eyes of the peo- 
ple at large, and its worshippers will not then 
be a scattered few, but millions will contend 
for the immortal honour of bearing highest 
its torch. 

Our liberty, gentlemen, is now arin F 
with suspicion and distrust as the parent of 
disorder and as the propagator of confusion. 
Even the good in the old world deny to it 
the rights of hospitality. They encircle their 
borders with a cordon sanitaire, and exclude 
it as a pestilence. Let it be our aim to ban- 
ish this distrust. Let us show it to Europe 
and the world as the parent of knowledge, of 
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virtue, of human improvement, of human|and this strife will cease ; for they will either 
civilization, and of human happiness. We have the good sense to acquiesce in a fair 
shall then be a light to attract, and not a share of the profits, or by uniting their small 
beacon to warn. Our country now allures| earnings they will have capital enough to 
the people of the old world with its bread.| work on their own account. 
The hungry want food, and seek it here.| There is one view of this question in its 
But let us enlarge the eircle of our aiasier; bearing on the great cause of American lib- 
tions. Let us not content ourselves with’ ‘erty, which should not be overlooked by any 
feeding the hungry, or with giving to the| who would give to it a thorough considera- 
oppressed an asylum of liberty; but let us'tion. Our liberties are not yet t consolidated. 
give to virtue a refuge from vice; let the| Our republic is not as old as its oldest citi- 
learned from abroad resort to our schools,!zen. It has not yet filled the measure of fore- 
and let the worshipper from a distance bow! score years, and years are but days in the 
in our temples. We shall then be, indeed, | lifetime of nations. We are in our infancy, 
a city set on a hill to give light to the na-'and this infancy, so far, has had around its 
tions—a city of refuge opening wide its gates! cradle everything to foster and to nourish it. 
to the fleers from oppression. This is the, There has been no check ta its growth. It 
way that good men should seek to propagate | has had food in abundance for its nourish- 
liberty, which is as different from conquest;}ment and the amplest space for the expan- 
and the sword as is the blessed sun of heaven'sion of its limits. It becomes wise men ta 
from the torch of an incendiary. look forward to the time when food may be 
An unequal distribution of the benefits of, scarce, when population shall be dense, when 
education causes social inequalities. The }there shall be no wilderness to receive our 
man who stands on the pedestal of conscious overflowing numbers, and when there shall 
intellectual preéminence breathes in a higher /|be a mighty reflux of the great wave now 
atmosphere than the ignorant, though they setting from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, 
have wealth, or birth, or station to uphold|rendered more appalling by the outpouring 
them. ignorance too is jealous of the en-|of Europe upon our shores. What provision 
dowments of learning. It seeks to be rep-| have we made, or are we making against sq 
resented by its own class. This fills our! probable and so startling a contingency ? 
halls of legislation with unlettered preten-| There is but one remedy, and that is a hope- 
ders, who have succeeded in persuading the ful trust in the mercy of God, a mercy which 
people that learning is a disguised aristoc-| will never be withheld when earnestly in- 
racy which ought to find no favour in their) voked by an educated, a virtuous, and a re- 
eyes. Now, if our republic is to endure, !ligious people. 
these inequalities must be smoothed away.| To the Southern States, the slave-holding 
Let not one class speak a language that the portion of our country, popular education at 
other does not understand; but let all feel this moment ought to be peculiarly interest- 
the influence of that power which is now ing. One of the effects of an increased in- 
raising a few above the heads of the many. tercourse among nations is to generate a 
An equality of knowledge will produce a! world-wide public sentiment which is made 
tendency to equality in all things. Wealth to bear upon them with great if not irresisti- 
will be more evenly distributed; for where ble force. Slavery is now under the ban of 
millions, with equal advantages, are contend- this formidable tribunal. Our history is stu- 
ing for the golden prizes a ‘large share can ‘died, our policy is watched, and our statistics 
hardly fall to the lot of one. This war too,'are scrutinized in order to bring upon our 
between capital and labour, which at once devoted heads the odium of the civilized 
disgraces and endangers the civilization of world. An article of great gravity and re- 
the age must, under the influence of general search, in one of the transatlantic reviews 
education, cease. It is a war waged by of wide circulation in both Europe and Amer- 
knowledge on ignorance, by the enlightened jca, has fallen under my observation, which 
and often unscrupulous few on the ignorant, ' charges on slavery that it is a propagator of 
laboring many. Educate these operatives a false religion—a corrupter of morals—a 
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despiser of law and order—a barrier to pro- 
gress—a promoter of social inequality, and 
an enemy to knowledge. The most preg- 
nant count in the whole indictment is the 
last. If slavery be indeed an enemy to 
knowledge, the other enumerated evils must 
stand confessed, for they bear to it the un- 
varying relation of consequent to antecedent, | 
of effect to cause. Whether this charge of| 
ignorance in the whole South be true or false, 
I will not undertake to decide; but of one 
thing there can be no doubt, and that is that 
we should not neglect the teachings of our 
enemies. Public sentiment rules the world, 
and in its estimate of a nation’s strength, 
schools are more valued than arsenals, schol- 
ars than soldiers. Wherever it impinges it 
paralyzes. To our swords it is airy nothing, 
while to its attacks a helmet of steel offers 
no resistance. He is no friend to the South 
nor to its institutions who would counsel a 
disregard of this influence, which, though 
unseen, is so vitally felt. Before the tribunal 
of the public sentiment of the civilized world 
we must stand well if we would stand at all. 
Let our people be educated in virtue and 
knowledge, and whatever institution is sus- 
tained by such a people must stand the in- 
quest of any tribunal under heaven. 

But, gentlemen, I am addressing Virgin- 
ians, and this subject addresses itself to Vir- 
ginians with commanding force. It is a mel- 
ancholy but yet an acknowledged fact, and 
one, that I refer to with no pleasure, that our 
State is not abreast with other states in pop- 
ulation, in political power, in commercial, or 
industrial prosperity. We are lagging be- 
hind, dragging along our feeble limbs with 
slower and yet slower pace. This wasting 
disease which is drying up our energies and 
our resources has been ascribed to various 
causes. One discerns the secret source of 





our disorder in the want of internal improve- 
ments; another ascribes it to the blight of 
slavery, another to the devotion of our State | 
to political abstractions, while yet another, 
with, I think, a juster judgment, ascribes the | 
malady of our system to the ignorance of 
our people. I will not weary you with sta- 
tistics, but I cannot refrain from presenting 
a few facts which I find prepared to my 





hand seven years ago, by the authors of a 


very patriotic and spirited address to the | 


people of Virginia, on the subject of popu- 
lar education. Let us compare Virginia with 
Massachusetts in 1840, and ten years, it is 
to be feared, have not altered to our advan- 
tage the relative standing of the two states, 
The number of persons in Virginia in 1840, 
who could not read and write was 58,787, in 
Massachusetts 4,448. The ratio of those 
who could not read and write in Virginia, to 
her whole white population, was as one to 
twelve and a half, in Massachusetts as one 
to one hundred and sixty-four. In Massa- 
chusetts, with about the same white popula- 
tion, at that time, there were in her primary 
schools 160,257 scholars; while in the pri- 
mary schools of Virginia there were 35,321. 
Virginia contrasts almost as strikingly with 
the other New England states, and nearly 
as much so with the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. There were in 1840 
between the ages of five years and twenty 
years, the scholastic period of life, 294,116 
white persons in Virginia, of whom 47,511 
only were in attendance on all the schools, 
colleges and academies in the state—only 
one in six receiving the benefits of educa- 
tion. 

These were facts in 1840, and the revela- 
tions of the last census have doubtless dark- 
ened this gloomy picture. We stand con- 
fessed as more ignorant than any state north 
of us, and not more enlightened than many 
states south of us. Shall we sit still under 
a reproach like this? Can we, if we would, 
remain quiet and look listlessly on this rising 
tide of ignorance which is threatening to 
engulf us? In looking around I find, I con- 
fess, but little to animate or tocheer. Allis 
gloom above and around, and not a solitary 
star twinkles in our dark firmament. Many 
of us looked with interest and with hope to 
the last convention. That body with char- 
acteristic sagacity—a sagacity altogether Vir- 
ginian, and almost Hibernian, increased the 
power of the people, but at the same time 
withheld all the light necessary to render that 
power available or useful. The creature has 
followed in the footsteps of its creator, and 
our legislators are so well satisfied with the 
wisdom displayed by their constituents, in 
the selection of their representatives, that 
they look on the office of the school-master 
as a sinecure, as expensive as it is useless. 
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There is a growing apathy too among our 
people generally. The citizens of a neigh- 
bouring county, who had by a decided vote 
shown themselves willing to submit to sacri- 
fices of money for the cause of education 
have, I hear with deep regret, retraced their 
steps. What reason they can have for it 
passes my power of conjecture. They must 
have anticipated marvels from education, if 
they supposed that a generation could be 
educated in five years ; and they were easily 
appalled by difficulties, if they could not 
struggle with them for so short a period. It 
is yet to be hoped that they have only made 
a truce, a short truce, with ignorance; that 
they have not signed articles of capitulation, 
but that they will once more buckle on their 
armour and show to their neighbours how 
much can be effected by the combined pow- 
ers of zeal, intelligence and liberality. 

The State of Virginia should not leave 
the great cause of education to the uncer- 
tain and vacillating guardianship of county 
jurisdiction like a dog or fence law, too tri- 
fling for general legislation. The united 
wisdom of the state should devise some gen- 
eral and catholic plan, and the united power 
of the state should carry this plan into ope- 
ration. When left to the counties those who 
most need education would be the least apt 
to embrace it. The influence of the intelli- 
gent portions of the state should, by general 
legislation, be made to bear on the less en- 
lightened parts, and to adopt any other plan 
is equivalent to doing nothing. That the 
whole subject is environed by many and 
great difficulties in our state, it would be un- 
candid not to acknowledge. But none of 
them are insuperable. The most appalling 
to those whose hearts are really with the 
cause is our sparse white population. But 
why is Virginia the oldest of the states, with 
a rich soil and a fine climate sparsely inhab- 
ited? There is but one answer. Itis because 
she is a slave-holding state. If then slavery 
is an impassable barrier to general education, 
the charge brought against us by our ene- 
mies is true in its whole length and breadth. 
But it need not be so. If we have fewer 
whites to pay for education than Massachu- 
setts, we have the labour of the slave to aid 
us which Massachusetts has not. But hav- 


be a good reason why we should leave the 
fewer uneducated and certainly a bad rea- 
son for educating none. The true reason is 
not the sparseness of our population, but the 
apathy of our population and its want of a 
just appreciation of the vital importance of 
education. All our sympathies are with the 
physical wants of man, and we feel none with 
his moral and intellectual wants. 

Some opposers of state education think 
that the system is a species of agrarianism, 
and that every man should educate his own 
children. But ours is not the state, nor is 
the present the time in which this objection 
can, with any propriety, be urged. We have 
just made suffrage universal and have given 
to the poor unlimited power over our purses 
and our persons, and the question, the only 
question is, shall we qualify them for the 
proper use of this tremendous power? Shall 
we have a mild, a merciful, an intelligent 
and a just rule, or shall we endure the mis- 
chievous sway of a vicious, unthinking and 
ignorant tyranny? We can make no sacrifice 
unwisely short of everything, to avoid such 
a calamity; and the man who refuses to the 
waves a part of the cargo of his overloaded 
vessel in order to save the rest and his life, 
is wise compared to him who would not give 
a pittance from his purse to insure his person 
and his property from the mistakes of the 
ignorant and the cupidity of the vicious. I 
grant that the power of taxation is a mighty 
power. It is a great political lever for evil 
or for good. With it the despot crushes his 
subject and elevates his minion; and by its 
aid, agrarianism, in the name of public lib- 
erty, treads with relentless heel on the rights 
of private property. I invoke its power to- 
night, gentlemen, for a different and a holier 
purpose. I invoke it to lift up ignorance 
from the mire of its own vices. I invoke it 
for the protection of person and of property. 
I invoke it in the name of humanity, in the 
name of religion, and in the name of God. 
When the poor cry to us for bread we wil- 
lingly tax ourselves for their relief; but to 
their touching appeals to us for the gift of 
knowledge, we turn a deaf ear. Yet know- 
ledge is better than bread. The one grati- 
fies the animal, the other ministers to the im- 
mortal; the one preserves the body for a 





ing fewer children to educate would seem to 


day, the other goes with us into eternity. 
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We tax ourselves to build asylums for the 
deaf, and the dumb, and the blind, but we 
have as yet no asylums where the young 
among us can be cured of hereditary igno- 
rance and hereditary vice—no fountain of 
living waters where the orphan poor can 
drink without money and without price. 

To the labouring man and the mechanic 
popular education is of vital importance. 
The tendency of education to multiply the 
products of labour and te increase the sum 
of national wealth is a familiar, economical 
aspect of it which, however important, does 
not come within the scope of 4 yet higher 
view to which I must necessarily limit your 
attention. While the civilization of the 
world, at every step of its progress, has been 
indebted to the mechanic, he has been the 
last to feel the benignant influences and bless- 
ings which it scatters in its march. The 
chief labourer has had the smallest wages. 
His intellect has been in abeyance, and his 
hands, with just mind enough to direct them, 
have been as much under the control of a 
more cultivated intelligence as the hammer 
and the saw with which they laboured. His 
mind was narrowed down to a single part of 
a single trade. Under the modern system of 
a division of labour, so marvellously fertile 
in the multiplication of products, he is coms 
pelled often to make it the whole business of 
life; without variety and without cessation, 
to labour on the point of a pin. While he is 
struggling to acquire the microscopic vision 
of an inséct, he loses the comprehensive view 
of aman. In looking ata part he has no 
eye to the whole. The felations of things 
are not comprehended by him. To his per- 
ception there is nothing harmonious in the 
relations of trade to trade, of profession to 
profession, of world to world, of time to 
eternity, or of man to God. The purpose of 
education is to change all this. It will en- 
large, and liberalize, and ennoble his mind, 
and open up to him new views of the world 
and himself. While his body is confined to 
his workshop his mind will be set free. He 
will hold communion with the past, and look 
forward to the future. He will sympathize 
with other employments than his own, other 
trades, and other professions. He will real- 
ize the truth of the Roman apologue, which 
taught that the different members of the hu- 





man body are not more dependent on each 
other than are the different members of hu- 
man society. He will so dignify his labour, 
so increase his moral power and his influ. 
ence, that he will teach the world a lesson 
which the world has been too slow to learn, 
that all employments are not only equally 
dependent but equal in real respectability 
and honour. His labours will not only be 
ennobled but sweetened by the intellect 
which he will throw into them. While he 
is giving a body and wings to the proud ship 
which is to bear to his shores the rich pro- 
ducts of other climes, he will follow in imas 
gination the work of his hands in her mys» 
terious voyage across the trackless ocean. 
While he forms and polishes the crystal 
which is to bring to the eye of the astrono- 
mer new worlds, he will dwell with delight 
on the wonders which he is aiding to reveal, 
After placing the last stone on the proud 
monument which is to commemorate the vir« 
tues and the patriotism of Washington, he 
will stand up on that lofty eminence, and in 
the sight of God and man, give utterance te 
the conscious feeling, that the father of his 
country, in bequeathing the blessings of lib- 
erty to the mechanic, had bestowed them on 
one not unworthy of the precious inheri- 
tance. 

To the christian the subject of popular 
education makes an appeal which he cannot 
resist with a conscience unlacerated. A 
great man, one of the lights of the world, 
now unhappily extinguished by death, the 
renowned Sir Walter Scott, one day during 
the latter part of his life, when surrounded 
by his family, in the retirement of his home, 
requested his son-in-law to read to him 
Manifesting his willingness to comply, he in- 
quired what book he should read. ‘Can 
you ask?’ says Sir Walter. ‘There is but 
one book,’’ and he pointed with significance 
to the Bible. This book, this one book, is 
now a sealed book to 58,000 of our fellow 
citizens! Missionaries are sent abroad on 
errands of mercy to distant continents, and 
to isles of the sea, the most remote and 
the most barbarous, for the purpose of pro- 
claiming the doctrines of christianity; and 
yet the key to its mysteries and its hopes is 
with a marvellous inconsistency of benevo- 
lence refused to our own people. The church 
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has in all : ages been the stew ard of learning, 
and is its great patron by prescription. Du- 
ring the dark ages, in the midst of general 
gloom and universal barbarism, it kept the 
lamp of science burning steadily on its altars. 
Its pupils of another age were the children 
of emperors, and kings, and princes. Let it 
now, with a wider benevolence, take under 
its ample wing the children of the people. 
Let the voice of religion, which [ thank God 
is yet potential in this land, be heard in fa- 
vour of general education. Let christians of 
every sect throw aside their rivalries, their 
contentions, and their party strifes which 
disgrace them in the eyes of the world, and 
stand together in brotherly love on the wide 
platform of charity, and lend their united 
councils and their united strength to that 
cause on Which hang the best hopés of phi- 
lanthrepy and religion. 

It is needless to say that any plan of edu- 
cation which does not include the female part 
of our population, would fall far short of a 
complete er a useful system. The measure 
of a country’s enlightenment is the estimate 
which it placeson woman. Wherever there 
is a taste for refinement, wherever there is 
an appreciation of what is beautiful or good 
in human nature, wherever there is a sus- 
ceptibility to the impressions of kindly affec- 
tions, woman stands out in charming relief 
as their living impersonation. 
in natural graces and where there spring up 


A soil so rich | 


the soft persuasives \ a her suademmens. To 
deny to her then an equal participation in the 
benefits of a general education, is to exclude 
one half, and that too the better half of the 
human family. 

What I have said to-night, gentlemen, does 
not embrace many views of this great ques- 
tion which would, perhaps, impress the minds 
of some more strongly than the course of re- 
mark which I have adopted. To treat this 
subject in its moral and political bearings 
has been my aim. Its influence on the phys- 
ical condition of the people, and on the 
wealth and general prosperity of the state, 
ofiers a wide and an inviting field. Nor has 
it fallen within the scope of my intentions to 
present to you the details of any plan of edu- 
cation. I leave this to the legislator, feeling 
assured that if the apathy of the people can 
be overcome, all the rest will be compara- 
tively easy. Give me leave to indulge the 
hope and to express it too, that your enlight« 
ened body, whose very organization is wit- 
ness to the zeal of its members in the cause 
of improvement, will take this whole sub- 
ject under ils charge. It is worthy of your 
thoughts, worthy of your care. It is a cath- 
olic subject which challenges the exclusive 
regard of no party, no sect, no section. It 
is as wide as the world and as comprehen- 
sive as charity. The destiny of ages, I verily 
believe, is in the keeping of the American 
On them it depends whether the 





| people. 




























spontaneously so many flowers to ornament} world shall continue the same endless and 
and to cheer the barren landscape of life is; melancholy rounds of freedom, anarchy, des- 
surely worthy of the most careful cultivation. 'potism and civilization, corruption, barba- 
Education extends the empire of the affec- | rism; or whether it shall catch a new im- 
tions, and enlarges the domain of thought. pulse, sending it in a straight line upwards, 
and of feeling ; andi is so far the strong de- higher and higher. 

fence of woman. It breaks the ruggedscep-| I confess, gentlemen, and perhaps there 
tre of brute force and snatches from the | may be weakness in the thought, I confess 
grasp of her tyrant that iron rod which was that I do look to a brighter period i in the fu- 
first forged by a savage, to be wielded by the ‘ture history of our planet than has ever yet 
hands of a monster. The great work of civ-| ‘dawned upon it. I do believe that God has 
ilizing, of refining, and of purifying man-|in store greater blessings than have ever yet 
kind, cannot be carried on without the aid of been vouchsafed to our fallen race. The 
the gentler sex. By giving to the mind of reign of vice and ignorance cannot be per- 
woman an equal cultivation with that of man,|petual. The image of a brighter epoch is 
we add to her influence, and all her influ- | shadowed forth in the Bible, distinct enough 
ences are good. The rashness of man would | for encouragement and hope, if not for con- 
be tempered by her caution—his ruggedness |viction. We read it in the growing good 
by her graces—his impetuosity by her gen-/ will among nations—in an enlarging philan- 
tleness, and his vices even would yield to thropy—in an increasing knowledge—and in 
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the widening and deepening influences of 
religion. All these indicate a probable end 
to the darkness which has so long hung as a 
pall over the face of the earth. The event 
rests with God, the time of its coming is al- 
lowed to depend on man. The love of liberty 
is a principle implanted in man by his crea- 
tor, and He never yet planted a desire which 
He does not, under some circumstances, per- 
mit to be gratified. Now this natural long- 
ing is six thousand years old, and has never 
yet been indulged. We are nearer to it than 
any other people, but yet far, very far, from 
it. The only desires that can be indulged 
with freedom, are those which conduce to 
our happiness; and until all are thus regu- 
lated and restrained we must have many that 
cannot be gratified. Perfect freedom then 
requires a pure heart and an enlightened 
understanding. As we approach this point 
we approach the point of perfect freedom. 
Liberty does not dwell ina ballot-box. The 
erection of a ballot-box is a mere claim on 
the part of the majority, that it has more 
wisdom and virtue than the minority, or than 
any individual or individuals in that minor- 
ity. Time alone will determine whether this 
is an empty boast or a just self-appreciation. 
Heretofore the verdict of time has been 
prompt and unhesitating, and against the 
majority. In our case seventy years are in 
favour of its claim; but seventy years is too 
short a time to outweigh the concurrent tes- 
timony of ages. We are making an experi- 
ment which, doubtful as it may be, yet has 
suspended in its issue not only our own lib- 
erties but, for a time at least, the liberties of 
the world. If we fall liberty falls with us, 
and despotism, without a counterpoise, is 
everywhere triumphant. Let us run with 
such diligence, such steadiness, and such 
caution, that we will neither slumber nor 
fall; and that we may so run let us throw 
aside every weight, above all the leaden 
weight of ignorance. 

Physicians tell us that the different parts 
of the body sympathize with each other. 
There is this sympathy especially between 
the head andthe heart. You cannot make men 
wiser without, at the same time, making them 
better. Individuals, as exceptional cases, 
may be found having intelligence without 
virtue, but history gives no account of a com- 


munity of this kind. A wise people are a 
virtuous people, and a virtuous people are a 
free people all the world over. It is an or- 
dinance of nature—a decree of God. Let 
man bow in submissive silence before it. 





SLEEPLESS MEMORIES. 


I sleep, but Memory sleeps not,—and she comes, 
Busy about my slumbers, conjuring up 

Forms that are buried! To my eye she rears 
Sweet images that haunt me with a gaze 

Of youth, and love, and beauty, which, no more, 
Survive in youth or beauty! To mine ear, 

She brings sweet echoes of a deathless strain, 
Heard from dear lips, [ now no longer hear; 
That summons me away; yet will not lead, 
When, starting from the slight embrace of sleep, 
My limbs would follow! With a wizard hand, 
She dresses up her own form in the form 

Of things departed ; and she takes a tone 

Of well-remembered sweetness in her speech, 
And whispers by my side, ’till I forget 

That death has been so busy in my home, 

To make me homeless; and my lips reply 
Faintly, but with such fondness as if speech, 
Failing of accents from the unready tongue, 
Had borrowed utterance frem the tearful eyes 
And bleeding heart; and, gushing into moans— 
Unsyllabled,—intelligible still— 

Asked for no fitter voice! By day, by night, 
Superior in her immortality, 

To dull demand of respite and repose, 

This sleepless Memory, glimmering by my side, 
With still a trick of action that recalls 

The image of some loved one that hath gone,— 
Makes me accursed,—embitters the long hours; 
And with the glory which once made the past, 
Darkens the present! Yet, as still she brings, 
And comes with aspects of divinest things, 

I cannot curse! I would not have her gone; 
Though, in the loneliness of desert days, 

And sleepless nights, and bitter sighs and thoughts ; 
The speech of tears, the hopelessness of toils 
That have no fruits, and yield the mind no food! 
Methinks, if sensible to care and pain, 

And not denied to mortal sympathy, 

The haunting spectre which thus ministers 

To vexing moods, to weariness and wo, 

Must share the pain it wakes; is, watching, doomed 
To a worse sorrow than it ever brings; 

No respite given,—sad sentinel of love !— 

Till the twin-soul, immortal like itself, 
Partakes its bodiless portion! Then, if freed, 
They range together,—dust and earth shaken off,— 
Among the myriad stars, that are high souls, 
Looking, like eyes to earth’s inhabitants,— 
Then memory grows to being—pure and one,— 
The thing they were at first—immortal, whole ;— 
No longer fearing death,—and thus secure 
From all the toils of Memory’s watch below! 
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WOMAN’S TRUE MISSION, 


OR “THE NOBLE LADIES OF ENGLAND.” 


Honored be woman, when with unshrink- 
ing eye she looks out upon the broad world 
before her, and clearly discerning her own 
peculiar path, walks therein with a duty- 
doing spirit and a humble heart. Honored 
be woman in all the beautiful phases of 
mother, wife, daughter and sister. When 
true to the instinct of her own kind nature 
she seeks out sorrow to mitigate it; admin- 
istering to the sick; bestowing the precious | 
balm of sympathy on the sorrowing; and re-| 
lieving pain and misery wherever it is to be | 
found. Thrice honored is she, when sacred- 
ly fulfilling Charity’s behests, she listens also 
to the more earnest invocations of Home. 
Happy is woman if she cannot only thus 
clearly define her duty, but also faithfully 
perform it. 

But alas for these days of Bloomerism and 
Woman’s Rights, when every thing has a 
progressive movement, and woman deter- 
mined not to be outdone, puts on her seven 
league boots, and takes long strides to keep 
up with the glorious march of masculine 
mind. There was a time when Nature drew 
the circle in which woman was to walk, and 
Education taught her how to keep within its 
bounds. But the march of improvement has 
trampled out the lines, and woman wanders 
where she will, 





“ The world is all before her where to choose.” 


Is it a marvel then that she sometimes strays 
into man’s domains, as in the recent case of 
‘the noble ladies of England ;’’ who don- 
ning bonnet and shawl, turned remorselessly 
the key upon their lords, leaving them to 
sing in fatherly tones soft ‘cradle songs,” 
whilst they sent loud wailings over the broad 
Atlantic. Gathered together in solemn con- 
vocation, they framed a pathetic petition, an 
earnest appeal to their American sisters, who 
were living in perfect ignorance of the evils 
which they were so meltingly called on to 
redress. Fired with indignant fervour, each 
fair philanthropist seized the goose quill, and 
to the moving address inscribed her cogno- 


gaze upon a collection of names, the owners 
of which had never before come together, 
and, perhaps, would not then, save .for the 
levelling principle, that would equalize and 
intermix black and white indiscriminately, on 
the great chequer-board of life. Here then, 


in lengthened columns, stand their names; 
very much as did those in Hood’s “ black 


job,”’ where certain 


“‘ Friends to black and foes to white” 


were linked together in charitable union, for 
the purpose of lightening the condition of 
their sable brothers; or, in other words, to 
make black white. To this laudable object,— 
this great bleaching scheme—these praise- 
worthy individuals made such rich donations 
as the case required, 


“Elisha Brettle, 

An iron kettle. 

The Dowager Lady Scannel, 
A piece of flannel. 
Rebecca Pope, 

A bar of svap. 

The Misses Howells, 
Half a dozen towels. 
The Master Rushes, 
Two scrubbing brushes. 
Mr. T. Groom, 

A stable broom 

And Mrs. Grubb 

A tub.” 


But alas! like too many schemes of English 
philanthropy no good came of it, for we are 
told that 


“ Somehow in the teeth of all endeavor, 
According to reports 
At yearly courts, 
The blacks, plague on them, were as black as ever.” 


Why did not “the noble ladies of England”’ 
take warning from this great failure, and suf- 
fer themselves to be deterred in their schemes 
of like benevolence? Strange wandering 
from woman’s sphere! Where were the 
‘golden tressed Adelaides,” whose ringlets 
bathed in sunshine the fair brows over which 
they fell? Alas! all the “ golden tressed 
Adelaides,’”” who dwelt in England’s free 
soil, could not win their mammas from sorrow- 
fully contemplating the less luxuriant ring- 
lets of their sable sisters. But still stranger— 
they could not hear that low, wailing cry 
of children, that went up from their very 





men. The effort over, and they sat down to 


midst. Young, weak children, whose plain- 
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tive moan of ‘‘ weary, weary,” is heard high! they were cherishing an arch impostor whose 
above the noisy factory wheels. ‘assertions were as ridiculous as they were 
false and revolting. 

| Can we not fancy ‘the noble ladies of 
England” with the pages of “ Uncle Tom” 
|opened wide before them. The dew drops of 


‘sorrow course down their aristocratic cheeks, 


’ 


“The young children, O wy brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly, 

They are weeping in the play-time of the others, 
In the country of the free.” 


Yes, while wild as the mountain air, the 
sable children of southern shores frolic away 


the day beneath southern suns; the free, ‘as they follow “ Eliza,” the bright-eyed one, 


~— a ep oe — “na ee ‘in her wild flight. Pursued by her remorse- 
ing in the dark prison houses of work and)... . ; va apres 
misery ; shut out from light, from joy, from | less p bah co et t= daca be 
hope forever more. Philanthropic England eh cpsyelt ae Fears Ben ie. Magers 5 oe 
Nr than aitt nn evil he « to | sheer over the turbid current by the shore on 
8 Ss y n : : ae 
his Oh tum your idirected sympa ee a ee 
ee Cen: om wear veer oon nounce it a most alarming leap, and one that 


ee ereneng, Wee eaawentty pleads ‘no woman in her senses could possibly have 


the cause of your poor, oppressed children. | + )6n, except, perhaps, the agile Harrict 
oH Beecher Stowe herself, who understands the 

ow long, how long, O cruel nation, ag 

Will you stand to move the world ona child’s heart,— | art of skipping about on dangerous places. 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, Once lodged on a floating cake of ice, what 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart did Eliza do? sink? oh no, the wonderful 
Our blood splashes upwards, O our tyrants, - . . 

And your purple shows your path, woman was destined for a more glorious fate, 
But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence even a Liberian home. ‘‘ With wild cries 

na ts mana adh taal and desperate energy she leaped to another 

But what moved “the noble ladies of Eng- and still another cake, stumbling —leaping— 
land” to resolutely close their eyes on home-|Slipping—springing upwards again.” Poor 
suffering and open them fearfully wide on| liza, she is indeed made to 
imaginary evils abroad? Because they had 
‘“‘ supped full of horrors’ on a book that con- 
tained as many awful disclosures as the nerve-|and we doubt not that ‘‘the angels wept,” 
shaking, shudder-creating, Mysteries of Udol- | when they saw her dance shoeless, stocking- 
pho. They had feasted on the pages of ajless, on that floating floor of ice. But how 
book, sent forth into the world by a woman,|ended the wonderful performance of the 
who dipping her pen in the black ink of false-| bright-eyed one? Oh lovely humanity, as ex- 
hood, darkened the pages with the stain of|hibited in the person of Harriet Beecher 
wilful deception. Once admitted into their|Stowe; she lands Eliza safely, and be it told 
aristocratic homes, ‘‘Uncle Tom’ became |to the everlasting honor of ‘“*‘ Mr. Symmes,” 
‘a pearl in beauteous ladies’ eyes,” andjhe is waiting on the bank like a gallant 
taking his hardened palm between their soft | knight-errant to assist the poor persecuted he- 
jewelled fingers, they gave him a sister’s roine; which he accordingly did, and Eliza has 
welcome and a sister’s love. They invited|the pleasure of hearing herself saluted, as 
him into their luxurious boudoirs; and bid | ‘‘a brave gal, a gal of grit, a sensible gal.” 
him again and again tell the story of his) What a gallant man truly, exclaim the fair 
woes; and “the noble ladies” wrung their| readers as they raise their eyes to heaven and 
hands, and wept, mourned so loudly that they |thank the powers above and Mr. Symmes, 
could not hear the thousand harrowing cries | for thus timely aiding the unfortunate. 
that replied to each other, from over-worked,| We can see ‘the noble ladies’ brushing 
down-trodden humanity without. Thus del-|away their tears as they contemplate the 
icately housed, ‘“‘ Uncle Thomas”’ became an| beautiful picture of equality and brotherly 
oracle ; pitied, applauded and quoted, his fair|love, as it appears at the table of Simeon 
friends remained in blissful ignorance that| Halliday. The benign Rachel dispensing the 


“ Those pale and pearly cheeks,’’ 





“ Play fantastic tricks before high heaven,” 
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fragrant Mocha to Simeon the first and Bi- | whose intellectual efforts are finding free 
meon the second, that infant Hercules, yiees tee ae on Liberian soil; where she presides 
would strangle the vile snake of slavery and over the blue black ladies of the literary cir- 
despotism with his young hands. We ac-j|cles of those parts; and where she is now 
tually shrink back from the unchristian, un-' known as Mrs. Montague, queen of the 
quakerlike spirit exhibited by that small | ‘Gens de Lettres.”’ 

sized boy, ina drab colored suit, when he} In pursuing this book, that by its ignis 
he pronounces with warlike air, “I hate the fatuus fires melted the soft hearts of the Eng- 
slave-holders.”” But the most beautiful fea- lish ladies, we can but quote “ Sam’s w ords, 

ture in that picture of brotherly love is Eliza, |‘ Faculties is different in different peoples, 
with her ‘‘large dark eyes;’’ and George, | but the cultivation of ’em goes a great way,” 
“who sat for the first time at the white man’s | for we arise from the perusal with the im- 
table on terms of perfect equality.’”” What, pression that Harriet Beecher Stowe has cul- 
mother’s heart can, unmoved, gaze upon the tivated her faculty of the marvellous to truly 
lovely “little Harry,” in his “high chair,’ an alarming extent. Deaf to the cries of 
that chair of aristocratic height, whens Har- | honest Truth, who calls to her loudly from 
riet Beecher Stowe has placed him. Truly, | ‘the depths of her well, the authoress of Un- 
after this picture, we are constrained to ad- cle Tom stalks on, a perfect female Hercules, 

mit, that if all men are not born equal, some. bent upon tearing to pieces that Nemean 
assuredly are; and that “my daughter’ lion—slav ery. 

falls with as natural a grace from the lips of! To those who read with a knowledge of 
Rachel Halliday in addressing Eliza, as it things as they are, it appears incredible that 
did when speaking to her own daughter Mary. the authoress of this Ethiopian fable could 
But it would be useless to follow the noble have found any one to credit her monstrous 
ladies through all their delights and their sor- | absurdities. However, there have been Brah- 
rows; neither would it be worth while to|mas and Vishnus; Freas and Odins; Osiris 
dwell upon the scenes of that absurd book, | and Jsis, all of whom found believers. Man’s 
whose pages of moving pathos are to those imagination is too often like the Roc of the 
better informed, pages » of wondrous pathos. | Avthien Nights, that astonishing bird that 
We have not the inclination to dwell as “the | could fly away with an elephant. 

noble ladies” did, on the christian example of} How true it is, that “he who knows 
Uncle Tom, that most ideal of ideals, whose | nothing, doubts of nothing ;” and when the 
counterpart we defy H. Beecher Stowe, or; most pernicious book that ever disgraced fe- 
any of the like investigators of truth, to find| male authorship, found its way into English 
on southern land,—Uncle Tom, that national; homes, English women read, and English 
flag, upon whose head was set stars of glory, ignorance believed. Fortunate is it for Amer- 
and whose back displayed the stripes of his|ica, that she has succeeded so much better 
country. Neither have we inclination to; than the mother country in not only enlight- 
dwell upon the Cassys and Emilines; the ening her daughters regarding her institu- 
aunt Chloes and the George Shelbys; the tions, but in teaching them so successfully 
Evas and the Topsys, that are mingled to-|woman’s mission; and the enlightened wo- 
gether in such variegated confusion, in the|men of America can turn a pitying eye upon 
pages of that Radcliffian romance. We can-| the misdirected sympathies of their English 
not, as did ‘‘the noble ladies,”’ stop to ad-| sisters. What though there is an American 
mire that strong-minded woman, that practi-| woman who, ‘‘ unsexed,”’ has placed herself 


cal Vermonter who, accepting as a gift, the 
wicked Topsy, brings her up from the slough 
of ignorance, a muddy, unprepossessing in- 
dividual, that, by the most vigorous efforts of 





the strong-minded, and strong-handed Ver- 


monter, is at last brought to the state of! 
has clothed her. 
a lady, | 


a highly intellectual lady of colour; deeply 
pious and astonishingly zealous: 


Vor. XIX—39 


at the helm of that piratical ship, from whose 
mast floats the black flag of anarchy, thanks 
be to the wisdom-imbued mothers of Amer- 
ica, that reprobate woman stands almost 
alone. And thus may she ever stand in the 
disgraced garments with which her falsehood 
And though she may be a 
fitting recipient for the caresses of English 
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women, the daughters of America feel that 
she has been carried far beyond the gates of 
their city; far from their sympathies and 
their respect. Let her gloat over the golden 
heap conjured into being by the wand of her 
falsehood; let her twine her brow with the 
tarnished laurels, placed there by fanaticism 
and ignorance; but in the midst of her tri- 
umphs let her remember that forever more 
she is an American woman whose name the 
pure-minded women of her own country hold 
in pitying contempt. 

Let the noble ladies of England, prompted 
by her misrepresentations, petition and ad- 
dress; but at the same time let them take a 
lesson from our happy, sable charges ; who, 
in cheerful obedience to higher powers, and 
a faithful discharge of the duties that Heaven 
has assigned them, set a bright example to 
the noble ladies of England, which their 
American sisters pray they may speedily 
emulate: and thus prove to the world that 
they at last understand the true object of 
Woman’s Mission. E. 


Charleston. 





THE MOTHER’S VISION. 


THE BIRTH-DAY IN HEAVEN OF MARY ANN. 
HER SECOND YEAR AMONG THE ANGELS, 


A WAKING DREAM. 


*T was night—and in her chamber still and lone 
A sad and stricken mother musing sat. 
The busy sounds of cheerful day had ceased ; 
The weary form was gently laid to rest ; 
The ringing voice of merry childhood hushed; 
And wrapped in all the sweet uaconsciousness 
Of balmy sleep, that household silent lay. 
But sleep that sealed all other eyes, came not 
To kiss away that mother’s gushing tears, 
And wrap her heart in mute forgetfulness. 
Her wakeful thoughts were busy with the things 
That thronged in dark and trooping visions up, 
From that deep, wizard cell, where Memory 
Keeps treasured up, the anforgotten Past. 
Again, she mingled in its chequered scenes; 
Again, its smiles, and tears, and joys, and woes, 
Were all before her; living in her heart; 
And pictured vivid to her gazing eye. 


A group appeared beneath a waving tree, 
In gladness sporting on the velvet sward ; 
A group of merry, joyous ones, whose hearts 


Were brimming up with childhood’s happy thoughts ; 
Whose ringing laugh came, like the tinkling fall 

Of babbling brooklets leaping to the sea ; 

And on whose gambols manhood might have gazed 
To learn the types that earth can give of heaven. 
Within that joyous group a form was seen, 

Of fairy grace and childish loveliness— 

A form whose well-known image sent a thrill 

Of sudden feeling through that mother’s heart, 

As thus it rose upon her musing eye 

From out that dark and melancholy past. 

—The vision faded froin her straining gaze 

As tears of grief unbidden dimmed her eye, 

And pictured scrolls of darker memories 

Came slow and sad, to pall these brighter scenes, 
With hues whose shades were borrowed from the gloom 
Of voiceless mystery, that curtains DEATH. 
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Within a darkened chamber stilland sad, 

A weeping group was seen. Each anxious face 
Was bent in speechless wo above a couch 

Where lay in pale and panting feebleness 

That form of girlish grace and fairy mould, 

So lately bounding like a young gazelle 

In childhood’s gay and bright-eyed loveliness. 

But on that pale and marbled brow was set, 

The signet-mark of Death; and o’er those eyes 
That glowed so oft with high and loving thoughts 
There crept a glassy film that dimmed their light ; 
And on that sweet and gentle face there fell 

The pale and ghastly shadow of the grave, 

And then as forms unseen bent beckoning 

To call a sister spirit to her home, 

And scenes of more than Eden beauty dawned, 
Which stretched in rosy brightness far away 
O’er hills and plains of light; the pallid lips 
Just murmured forth, “ Make haste, and let me go!” 
And soon another cherub form was seen 

To join that flashing throng; another harp 

To wake its song of Moses and the Lamb, 

While nought was left behind but stricken hearts 
And clay-cold dust, on which there lingered still, 
The gentle spirit’s sweet and parting smile. 


The mother’s heart was full, and gushing tears 
Came hot and blinding up to dim the gaze 
That rested eager on these visions sad, 
And choking sobs that told of smothered grief 
Long pent up struggling ia the aching heart, 
Now burst forth quick and irrepressible, 
To tell how deep the twining fibres reach, 
Whose roots are wrapped around a mother’s heart. 
She bowed her head and wept, as thus the past 
Came sadly up in memory to tell 
The mournful story of the loved and lost 
Who come not from the dark and silent land 
Whose bourne confines the unreturning dead. 

But lo! above that mother's drooping form, 
There stands another group, whose eyes of love, 
And robes of light are radiant with the hues 
That drape the rainbow-circled throne of God. 
Within that group an angel mother stands, 
Who fondly folds upon her loving heart 
A sister’s angel babes, and calls them hers, 
In glad exchange for loved ones left behind 
Whose lone and weary path thatsister’s love 
Has often made to smile with peace and hope, 
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And then from out that twining cherub choir 
There comes in low, sweet melody, a strain 
That falls upon the ravished ear, like chimes 
Of silver cymbals sounding soft and far, 


O’er moonlit seas, whose gently heaving waves 
Come softly kissing smooth and spicy strands 


In liquid cadences of harmony. 


And thus with lute-like strains that floated soft 


Upon the midnight air, commingled with 
The sky-born melody of golden harps, 


There sweetly came, the Cherub Children’s Song: 


Mother! dear Mother! 
Dry up thy tears, 

Forget thy sorrows, 
Dismiss thy fears ; 

For we are all happy 
With God above, 

Enfolded and gladdened 
In endless love. 


Mother! dear Mother! 
Lift up thy heart, 

Tis only a season 
We're called to part; 

A little more sadness 
And toil and pain, 

And Mother! thou never 
Shalt weep again. 


Mother! dear Mother! 
Lift up thine eyes, 

Look to the mansions 
Above the skies. 

Thy home is but growing 
More bright and fair, 

And we are but waiting 
To greet thee there. 


Mother! dear Mother! 
We’re angels now, 
Enrobed is each form, 
And crowned each brow— 
Our spirits are fashioned 
Of heavenly mould, 
Our songs ever ringing 
Froin harps of gold. 


Mother! dear Mother! 
Oh! hasten home! 

Where sorrow and sin 
And death ne’er come, 

How much we love thee 
We may not tell, 


Then Mother! sweet Mother! 


Farewell! Farewell! 


The song was hushed, the vision gone, 


The mother’s heart was still, 
Her spirit bowed in sweet consent 
Benveath her father’s will, 
And thus spake softly forth a heart 
Whose peace was then begun, 


“ Not my poor, erring, wayward will, 


But thine, O God! be done.” 


Richmond, Va. 


Scenes Beyond the Western Border. 


WRITTEN ON THE PRAIRIE. 
BY A CAPTAIN OF U. S. DRAGOONS. 


July 16th.—Yesterday, marching early, 
we soon left the beautiful Laramie river, and 
turned more tothe south. We next struck 
the dry bed of the ‘‘ Chuckwater,’’—a small 
tributary which is graced by small trees: 
fourteen miles over lowland prairie, brought 
us to a higher point of it, where there was a 
little water; after a rest we turned—with 
‘the stream—eastward, and encamped ten 
‘miles above ;—but there was little grass. 

We have with us the Arapaho squaw and 
the two children; who had awaited our re- 
turn at the Laramie camp: they are quite re- 
covered ;—hearty and contented; the chil- 
dren, who are unusually comely and intelli- 
gent, have become prime favorites with the 
soldiers. 

To-day, we still ascended the Chugwater ; 
the immense table lands,—or steppes of the 
piedmont abut on its narrow valley; the 
vertical section exhibiting a sand stone con- 
glomerate resting on clay. After marching 
about seven miles we saw Chian lodges be- 
fore us on a level meadow of the stream. 
While the horses grazed, the officers walked 
over :—it was a neat looking, merry little 
encampment; all seemed lively and happy ; 
and their hunters were then approaching 
with horse loads of meat. We were struck 
with their numerous wolf dogs, which were 
very large, and looked formidable; but they 
are not so; but rather the faithful drudges 
which civilized man finds in granivorous ani- 
mals. 

Their masters, and mistresses too, though 
‘living like gladiators chiefly upon flesh, seem- 
led remarkably mild and amiable, as well as 
| eooid looking. We found a bevy of red la- 
dies sitting around a white well-dressed buf- 
falo robe, extended on a frame; they had 
shells of different dies with which they were 
ornamenting it, in many quaint or regular 
figures: either from native modesty, or pos- 
sessing the boasted easy self-possession of 
civilized refinement, they did not interrupt 
‘their embroidery at our approach, or exhibit 
iany of that curiosity or excitement which 
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we might flatter ourselves our sudden and|hearts as the only and all-sufficient revela- 


warlike visit had inspired. 


We were introduced into the lodge of the | 


interpreter, a young white man; it was neat, |Temarkably handsome, mild, gentlemanly 


and lately pitched on fresh grass; but J must 
describe a Chian lodge :—a dozen or more 
slim, white pine or cedar poles above twenty 
feet long are set up, crossed and secured near 
their upper extremities; fitted around and 
pinned to the ground, is a weather proof 
envelope constructed of above twenty buffalo 
cow robes, dressed without the hair. More 
than twenty of us sat comfortably within 
this lofty pavilion ; its mistress—who appear- 
ed to have no rival—was a remarkably pleas- 
ant comely woman, and well-dressed, as were 
many others. 


How enviable is the Chian! Such is his 
simple, clean, comfortable house; so cheap, 
so moveable! When his summer carpet—of 
green velvet—wears out, how easy to move 
to another; to select some still pleasanter 
spring or valley, and enjoy the change of 
scene and air; free of the curses and the 
cares entailed by civilization. 


After refreshments, we found that a large 
semi-circle of robes had been disposed on 
the green without, and shaded by awnings of 
skins, stretched on tri-pod frames. 

We metin Council: the Colonel addressed 
them much to the same effect as he had the 
Sioux, and then distributed liberal presents : 
this largess was garrulously acknowledged 
by the patriarch of the band, who, with the 
shadow of the authority which had descend- 
ed to a son, endeavored to impress the Colo- 
nel’s advice. 


What heart could be so artificially moulded 
as not to be deeply interested in this happy, 
secluded community! They were a family! 
a patriarchal family numbering two hundred; 


tions of a beneficent Great Spirit. 
This son—the quiet moving spirit—was a 


man; the interpreter said he was “one of 
the best Indians in the world;”’ children were 
very numerous; like the Arabs, they indulge 


in a plurality of wives. They wear their 


hair long, and are partial to our caps of fur: 


‘happy for them if they remain far distant 


from whites and follow no less innocent fash- 
ions than that of a head dress! 

But whilst engaged in the formalities of 
the council and distribution of presents, we 
were startled by shouts and laughter so vo- 
ciferous and continued as to excite great cu- 
riosity, and induce some of us to retire to 
satisfy it: a merry and comical confusion 
reigned without; very infectious but difficult 
to understand: it seems that while the young 
squaws were so gently engaged at their paint- 
ing, a certain bachelor captain, whose coun- 
tenance at home is considered quite mild and 
engaging, but whose wont is now to give of 
it but an uncertain view through a vast bunch 
of reddish hair, had the curiosity to take a 
closer view—he is near sighted—of the col- 
oured design ;—possibly he was artlessly ex- 
amining a natural model ;—a matter of highly 
civilized precedent and practicability :—be 
this as it may, the de//e sauvage of intent and 
downcast eyes, suddenly raising them, was 
startled by this hairy apparition hanging over 
her shoulder; so much so as to indulge in a 
shrill succession of those shrieks so success- 
fully practised by unfortunate heroines of 


ithe boards; and natural (of course) to very 


young or pretty ladies: attributing it to his 
uncouth looks, or, according to his experi- 


| . . . ° 
/ence, some unimaginable offence given, the 


captain’s confusion was natural and com- 





plete; and so too was the astonishment of 


all descended—save those joined to them by many, when this lady-like screaming was 
marriage—from this old chief, for whom Na- repeated by one and another,—all the young 
ture, in her pleasant mountain vallies and girls toward whom the hapless and blushing 
forests, had gently tempered ninety-seven | captain directed his appealing regards. They 
winters: they were truly children of Nature; ran, shouted, hid, laughed; his own puzzled 
and her bounteous and beautiful gifts—even ‘and innocent laughter was the most ridicu- 
in this sterner clime—her balmy breezes, her |lous ; for an explanation soon began to be 
crystal streams, her gorgeous morning and | whispered about, which did not much abate 
evening skies, her gently succeeding seasons, |the merriment. The captain wore specta- 
her voices of praise, or of warning thunders, | cles; and we learned that these girls, Jamen- 
and mountain storms, had sunk into their|tably ignorant of optics—of science gene- 
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rally—were full believers in alittle theory of bank; they are rarely seen so far away from 
their own upon the subject of the mysterious plantations, or from trees: After grazing an 
glasses; and it was no less than that they hour, we mounted and pushed out into the 
enabled the fortunate spectator to penetrate trackless mountain plains: the day became 
opaque bodies; and consequently—although very hot; and we began anxiously to look for 
unusually well and completely dressed— water :—We ascended many long smooth 
they supposed that, to his eyes, their modest! slopes, to which the descent was less, and 
garments were of no protection! steep, until we reached the topmost ridge 
Two hours and a half had flown by when|of all,—the highlands between the two 
the shrill trumpets called us away. We |Plattes :—then gently down again, with ab- 
mounted and turned our backs to our new/rupt ascents :—as if two sets of long sweep- 
friends and their pleasant valley perhaps, ing waves had met. After marching cease- 
forever. lessly eighteen or twenty miles, we became 
We were soon on the high steppe again;! uneasy, as well as exceedingly thirsty ; the 
but clouds and smoke obscured our view ; guide, too, lost confidence, and changed his 
the prairie was on fire in our front; in three| direction to the east; which made us more 
hours we came to a small stream; there was | thirsty still ;—-we were looking out for Pole 
no grass. Now grass, if green, is a very | | Creek: ‘the next hill, and we shall see it!” — 
pleasing thing to most people; but many | the next, and the next, interminably, until 
simple souls might consider us hard to please | some almost despaired. We came at last to 
if we complain ‘of its want; but if “all flesh | a level plain, which was very unpromising ; 
is grass,” so grass is flesh, to us; and flesh, | ‘but soon after, we saw hill knobs, and from 
which is muscle, is more intelligibly appre- | this I presaged the creek;—and was not 
ciable. We have but three wants; so re-|mistaken. We passed several dry branches; 
mote is civilization, which counts them by the sight of this would give strength and spur 
the thousand—water, grass and fuel—and to the poor suffering horses. 
wonderfully little and various in kind of the| In all such passages in my life I have been 
last ; and we find the Earth a step “ mother,” | reminded of Sterne’s pious and happy ex- 
for she seldom grants us more than two of, Leauge ‘‘God tempers the wind to the 
them; and then, in an ill humour, denies us | shorn lamb’”’: always there is some redeem- 
all three. jing circumstance: thr _—-e, the ground was 
After an hour’s delay, and consultation be- | hard and smooth ; aiso 1 vecame cloudy, and 
tween the guiding and deciding powers—)the freshening breeze was a great relief; it 
how anxious is power, well possessed!—we | rained a few drops; and we almost prayed 
marched on. In four or five miles, over; for moze ;—at last, after thirty-four miles, 
burnt, toward burning prairies, we came to| we espied a green flat; which alone greatly 
another little stream, and in athunderstorm;|revived horses and men. When, at last, 
and here, per force, we sleep on euedimen bile reached the creek, there was no water 
sand-bars, and gravel-beds (better than the|to be seen! Some went up a mile, with a 
rocks each side); but our faithful steeds are | large tin cup; I dug in the damp sand and 
mocked with a scant supper, and a very civil- | gravel two feet down, and then was reward- 
ized show of green bushes bearing gooseber- | ed. Three hundred yards below, soon after 
ries,—as if for dessert :—How like to some | was discovered a very fine spring. 
feasts,—at which I have fasted! | Meanwhile night came on; and four hun- 
July 17.—The morning was very cold;/ters and packmen who left the camp before 
but as usual our promise of rain was broken, us this morning, came not; an elk or two, 
and ended in appearances. and a solitary badger were the only habitants 
We came many miles over a burnt dis- | we had seen in the half million of acres over 
trict ; one would say such hills as these w ould! which our eyes have ached this day: now, 
boast, if they could, of producing grass|at 10 o’clock, they are setting off several 
enough to burn. We passed two bold branches rockets. 
of Horse Creek ; a gentleman told me he saw| July 18th. The hunters did not come in 


bees hiving their honey in holes in aclay;the night. Pretty early we saw a party 
‘ 
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of four coming down the creek ; but they 
proved to be Arapahoes, from a camp of 60 
lodges, ten miles above; they had seen the) 
rockets; these are countrymen of our poor 
squaw and the two children: but she has 
been long absent,—married into another 
tribe ;—they were three men and a woman; 
and singular enough, one of them was a 
young man named Friday, whom Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, our guide, had discovered when a 
mere child, lost and almost dead in a wilder- 
ness: he saved him and brought him up: 
the woman was quite comely, and in her fat 
cheeks the blood showed itself in a blush: 
the elder of the party embraced Fitzpatrick, 
and expressed gratitude to him and the whites 
for their protection and hospitable care of 
the woman and her children, and alluded, too, 
to Friday and the singular coincidence ; they 
received their countrywoman affectionately. 
She wept and went with them. 

Two discharges were made from the ho- 
witzers for the benefit of the hunters, and 
then we marched: we soon ascended a level 
plain, unbroken for twelve miles; we were 
in view of the Black Hills, far to the right ; 
and about ten miles to the left of the prairie 
mountain, Scott’s Bluff: the plain was grav- 
elly ; scantily covered with short, crisp, buf- 
falo grass—much like curled, gray horse- 
hair; the south wind came over it, as from 
the mouth of an oven: only three buffaloes 
gave an interest to the dull scene, and one 
antelope, which seemed intent on death; it 
came running into our midst and was rid- 
dled with balls. 

Content to-day with sixteen miles progress, 
we have encamped on Crow creek, which is 
very like the one we left this morning: its 
name was given by the number of crows 
which is found on it, lower down, where there 
are some woods; and that reminds me that 
for forty miles we have seen but one tree— 
five miles off—and not a bush or shrub; our 
sole fuel is bois devache. The hunters have ar- 
rived safely ; they say they struck Pale creek 
twenty-five miles higher than we did, descend- 
ed it until nine at night, when, unable to see 
our fires from a hill-top, they bivouacked with- 
out suppers; they rode down it this morning 
for two hours until they heard the cannon. 

A beef has been killed; the first for four 
weeks: we have now only flour for twelve 











days, and a few cattle :—we are about 750 
miles from settlements :—our only other re- 
source is the subsistence stores sent two years 
ago to Bent’s fort for Capt. C.’s command; ru- 
mor is rife of its being used, spoiled, &c.,— 
for rumor penetrates the prairies—delights 
in trading posts, where its every tongue be- 
comes double. 

The atmosphere has been so smoky to-day 
that only a few saw, among the clouds, the 
white top of Long’s Peak. It is famous 
among mountains; in its valley recesses, 
are the springs of the Platte, the Arkansas, it 
is said, of the Rio del Norte, (or Rio Grande,) 
and certainly of a main branch, called Grand 
river, of the great Colorado of California. 

July 19. Twenty-six miles of Crow creek! 
flat and desolate, with but a few low hills of 
clay and gravel; where we touched it, if 
we found a little grass, there was no water ; 
if water, there was no grass. We were in 
view of snow, but the ‘“‘ sweet South”’ blis- 
tered our faces; Long’s Peak, which from 
this view is double, is seen towering above 
the mountain range; but sometimes was 
hardly to be distinguished from surrounding 
clouds. 

Here, at camp, we have a little grass and 
a little water,—hot and brackish; it just 
comes to the surface of the sand, as if to be 
resolved if this crust of earth were worthy 
of a redeeming struggle; I think the sirocco 
has settled it :—it is surrendered to the crows. 
Clouds, too, fresh from the mountain sum- 
mits, have made a hasty visit, as if on the 
same errand of mercy; but after shedding a 
few drops—of tears I thought—they passed 
on muttering. The scene is not wholly bare, 
but its gray vacuity has a strange relief :— 
there is a grave, and on its little mound has 
been piled the skeleton of a buffalo; and 
there is a little pyramid of just twenty horses’ 
skulls ; how long the tireless wind has bleach- 
ed these grim mementoes—who can tell? 
but they seem to whisper still of a tale of 
blood. 

But even at Crow creek, the heavens have 
smiled upon us in beauty! Just as the sun 
was sinking—apparently in snow—the sky 
was spanned by a rainbow—a double one— 
of wonderful brilliancy ; for all within was 
deep blue cloud. 

After all, I have had the fortune to see 
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dozen far more desolate tracts in our bound-| 


it; my ‘ feet’’ got into such a measure, that 


Jess territories; and they begin to be esti-|they were running off with me,—and my 


mated, but never will be sold, by the acre. 

July 20th.—We marched again over flat, 
barren ground, and in view of the great | 
mountain range, hid to the snow line, or'! 
above, by the secondary, but lofty ‘“ Black | 
Hills :’’ our course was still down Crow creek | 
for twelve miles: before we left it, we got | 
water by digging; then after ascending, we 
came in pleasant view of the South Platte ; 
but before us, apparently two or three miles, 
down a smooth, gentle slope, was Cache la 
Poudre; but it proved to be seven. Very) 
warm and dry we were, when we arrived at 
the bank of that beautiful crystal stream— 
as large as Laramie; several elks scampered 
off at our approach, abandoning some luxu- 
riant grass, the very sight of which was re- 
freshing; but much more so was a bath 
which a number of us enjoyed, whilst the 
horses grazed with a most excusable avidity. 

Then we rode six more miles over a weary, 
dusty level road to the Platte ; forded it, and 
encamped under some pleasant cottonwoods, 
with more green grass. Long’s Peak, ’though 
above sixty miles off at the Southwest, rises 
proudly above all the fine view of moun- 
tains: its outline as seen here make an angle 
at the apex of 120 degrees. 

We have had two hunters lost since yes- 
terday morning, and the howitzer was once 
more discharged this morning. 





Yet unstained, bright and cheerful, gayly 
pattering o’er the rocks,—merry river know- 
est thou surely where thou rushest in such 
haste ? 

Art careless now, in thy morning, of 
these pleasant green trees’ shade? 

Well, be happy whilst thou mayst, round 
thy mountain parents’ feet; smiling thou, 
and reflecting every hopeful smile of theirs! 

—Yes, whilst they shelter, dance in sun- 
shine, now thou mayst— 

F.—* Hillo! what are you about? Wri- 
ting in tune with the merry cotton wood 
leaves? You will have to frankly confess 
you have invented a new style.” 

C.—‘* Upon my word I was becoming as 
curious as yourself; a first unfortunate line 


discretion, (somewhat like an extraordinary 
leg of which I once heard a clown sing.) 
Shall it stand ?—to be laughed at one of these 
days ?” 

F.— You are wonderfully given to per- 
sonification ; particularly of rivers. I sup- 
pose you were thinking of the desolate flat- 
ness, the choking sands, and the profitless 
end, the now fair and promising river comes 
to ?”’ 

C.—‘ Exactly—and it led to melancholy 
thoughts. 

‘Well, these dreary steppes, when the 
mountain streams, fresh from springs and 
snow, are the chief objects of interest, must 
account for it; they have at least the motion 
and music of life ;—if they are not persons, 
there are none other, and I believe they an- 
swer me about as well.” 

F'.—‘ You have reversed the figure ;—de- 
cidedly. ShallI callita personality? There 
is-only a subject or two on which we cannot 
meet, but unfortunately they are your espe- 
cial favorites; I have been fortunate in es- 
caping them now.” 

C.— And that is the reason you did not 
ridicule my literary pastime! But I shall 
not answer for myself ’till the moon set to- 
night. 

“‘ By-the-by,—What, Frank, do you think 
the moon was ‘invented’ for?—to assist 
that other invention of sleep ?”’ 

—And thus we whiled the hour away. 

July 21st—We marched South, following 
the river, here rapid and clear,—a mountain 
stream, running atthe foot of the Black Hills. 
We were on a hard, level road, over prai- 
ries, and river bottom too of great barren- 
ness; the effect being heightened by ruins 
of several adobe trading forts: I only won- 
dered that man could be tempted to tarry 
here, where animals came not even for se- 
curity. 

We have had a true prairie day, with its 
incessant, fierce South wind. As we ap- 
proached our camp ground, a black and threat- 
ening thunderstorm was gathering unusually 
far down from the region of snow; they had 
seldom reached us,—but now the first big 
drops, mingled with large hail, were falling, 





set the jingle a-going, and I could not stop 





as the waggons came trotting recklessly down 
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the bluff to the low grounds ma 
thich had been | 
selected. With haste, the well experienced | age _~ homelike, than any other, 
men got out the tents; and just as the fourth | souri line tp beyer hype bey Se os Mis. 
corner pin of mine was in hand, and I could | 
slip under its shelter, down came the hard ea eae: yt or rt pm 
rain! and it has continued for two } tn eee 
10uU 
some of my neighbors, I suspect, know rs:/mountains runs out to the East in a vast 
about it. ’ more table; the highland between two great riv- 
The Snow mountains looked grandly fone seopes cen Ratgge MBB :: 
day ; we are so much lower than at the South | iientila > mp ageseecdone tend 
Pass, and on Sweet Water, that their height, | these are em, “ into promontories, and 
chuinineivedy, is mach grester than ar ye re Hae cine with lofty pines and rare 
mountains there. Long’s Peak, which fro | wren en 
this view is sharpened a 60°, is now Samael | ‘ cme it up, at last we were rewarded 
behind us; while Pike’s mountain, which nah ene wag long valley’s rice se- 
more lofty, begins to rise ; it looks blue, with gave a. ia ia mv newts secre ae ee 
the distance of 90 miles: it is at the South-| vn n ree verdure to its gentle grassy 
west, and we pass near it. It is said that bl pes; an shrubs and rose-bushes were in 
Oia BED wiles we hall not creas ossom; majestic firs and oaks gave arches 
preer a} which excluded the sun’s heat id glare ; all 
This is the first good rain we have naalaaa ss a pure ; veil had made no mark 
: : (2 res alone were there. Look back!— 
since May. Some say this country has | , werd 
soil, but that the difficulty lies in its dry rn | gore oters blue or snow-white mountains 
mate: all effects have some cause; it is dint vf > - 
tainly a barren, desolate country: we come sia tania from long, dreary 
hundreds of miles and see scarcely an sel emcees mete hs 2 ae it a 
dian, or an animal; it is in fact a—d : 1 pensitie ‘ciprm. I throw 
’ ; s —desert.| myself on the soft sod . 
The two hunters have come in; they hav . . eyot why art—and felt like 
been lost and without food for Hees Bagratn i aoa ig oa in a beautiful tem- 
ayS;,plie dedica : 
they say they have ridden to-day above fifty | ae was ae sc coment eng beg 4 
miles. A fine range for elephants, this! wild. b Fe ee ees 
July 23rd.—Yesterday we left the Platte| three teen melancholy harmony of 
and encamped on Cherry creek. The hot-| ing through E li winds, gently breath- 
test day we have had; and no more bracing sais HP olian pine leaves—of the bab- 
nights, as on the Sweet Water fe tg : murmuring fountains—of the coo- 
. », Ing aoves. 
too, to us, to pass in view of wintry snows “All 
“i oat we r 
ee ali eaee” teil dusk her 6 bail vioem. [ove re melancholy, and one was of 
The country is the same—desolate and de Hi . 
; : ow dis 
void of life: there have not been buffalo) troopers rovaeoangt at “7 “a rive 
here for years. Pike’s Peak, as it is called,| Civilizati +e net Oe 
Gillin ie Walk Rime runt’ an we a hoagie ion ever advances sword in hand, 
Bie 6 ; 5 -;| Wil O1s =) . . 
vance; it is bisected far down by a vertical | train pereomdl sesame dpe mes yas 
white stripe. How distance and the famil Al: 
; . ‘ as h S 
ak dik “GeliihAs 0: vest Chadin OF frosin| ant s how short and few are these pleas- 
changeless snow! an genase life’s journey! Then, oh Mem- 
as ory! guard thy scant treasures well !’’ 
To-day we still followed up Cherry creek ha . ogee on 
of its dry sands; but ete sia ae annre We were marching over the flat highlands ; 
running to meet us; and there were the pa- este pboener trees diversifying the 
tronymic cherries,—or rather the bushes ; . yi ee ‘—there was no 
and of the sort called choke-cherries. We or saee ‘ es tae si 
are again encamped on it; but the highland ant screen of tints bef rae m7 ie, 
is before us, and adorned, as the near hills,}came then to th efriended “us. We 
with pines; an a with poe | C n o the heads of another lovely 
j grass too; and the|valley, which could not be greener. The 
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camp is in a pleasant dale; very near it rises 
a great hill—a knob of the mountain—with 
grass, and granite rocks, and fir trees: the 
many springs send their crystal tribute to a 
little lake, as if to linger here before they 
wander forth together to the dull plains, and 
to be lost in the turbid Platte. 


July 25th.—Last night I was moody and 
sleepless, and so witnessed several sublime 
and beautiful changes of weather and sky; 
such as, indeed, many scarcely notice, and 
few in houses observe,—as in cities and towns 
they rarely can; and they were accompanied 
by an incident, as startling as delightful, in 
my ignorance that there existed in the camp 
any means to produce it. 


The labours of the day, the duties of the 
evening, all over, sleep had followed, as the 
labourer’s luxury: lights had gone out ; the 
little fires sunk and paled; sounds gradually 
died away; the tents gleamed strangely in 
the moonlit solitude. I would have taken 
refuge from my thoughts in sleep; but sleep 
often flies us when most invoked. 

At last I wandered forth alone, and as- 
cended the mount. 


The moon, not yet full, was high in heaven; 
the deep shadow of the pines slept on the 
grassy mountain top; the little lake below 
brightly mirrored the glittering sky; now 
and then came deep breaths of air,—like 
sighs from the gentle heart of Night. Long 
I reclined motionless upon a rock: I was 
alone—there was no sight or sound of past 
or present life—but had no sense of lone- 
liness; for the soul felt not a motive, and the 
heart seemed dead. Vain were the silent 
appeals of beauty ;—vain even the solemn 
dirge-notes of the pine forests. 

At last I gave a deep, involuntary sigh. 
Just then, O strange, upon the mountain top! 
—as if in answer, came, gently stealing on 
the air, astrain of soft music. This Heaven- 
bestowed key to all hearts, and to all moods, 
aroused in me some of that life which silence 
and solitude so profound had absorbed. It 
was like an exquisite dream closely following 
the last weary and oblivious sense. 

But soon, the music changed ; and, stran- 
ger then and there, to a sweet waltz! 

Then swiftly awoke Memory, to make it 





Hope stole forth trembling, like the moon- 
beam on the little lake. 

““Q, seductive combination of the graces, 
the brilliancy, the joys of loveliest life !— 
that givest grace to loveliness, poetry to mo- 
tion, and gala-gloss to all surroundings—that 
charmest by music, that expandest all hearts, 
and exaltest all souls to the power of love— 
the thronged, the gay, the glittering ball!”’ 

“O, soft viol, and tinkling guitar—lost 
echo of old romance !—to this desert you 
can bring bright memories! 

‘Methinks I see a ‘high hall,’ whose 
lights might shame the day ; the many white 
robed fair,—the far-reaching couples, float- 
ing in that fairy dance,—revolving, like the 
moon around the sun, in circling circles.” 

‘«‘ But, as in summer mornings when birds 
sweetly sing, and rosy mists add beauty to 
the fair prospect, the sun rises to give a 
magic brilliancy to all,—scattering diamonds 
and pearls upon the dewy green,—so, always 
to such happy scene, the smile of one, must 
give the light of enchantment! 

‘Tf it be not there, or if it be clouded, no 
winter twilight more dismal then, than that 
glaring ball-room mockery.”’ 

My unconscious voice had brought the 
cynic to my side; who had wandered forth 
like myself: but just then, too, from the 
cold north, and from a dark cloud, which 
had glided there unseen—like a brooding se- 
cret evil—came the hoarse voice of a storm, 
and far-echoing solemn thunders. 

My friend smiled. It was a smile that 
seemed a part of the faint flash which re- 
vealed the now gloomy night. 

‘‘You are answered,” he said. 

‘Why ever look behind, and cherish the 
unhappy, profitless past? Why hug delu- 
sion and disappointment to the soul ?”’ 

‘« Ask the pale plant,’’ I replied, “ why it 
stretches forth in darkness, toward the ray 
of light.” 

We watched the storm amid the higher 
mountains, somewhile in silence; but I had 
not escaped so. Frank said, solemnly: ‘‘ The 
present is all we possess: but we should 
turn from sad experience to the future ; there 
to lay hopeful plans, with good resolves.” 

C.—‘‘ Labour and depravity are our curse: 
but blessings too are the high faculties of the 
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ception of the beautiful,—romantic yearn- 
ings,—which were given for cultivation; 
they elevate man’s mind, and 


* Make his heart a spirit——’ 


“In cherishing these heaven-descended at- 
tributes, we can oft forget that we are ani- 
mals too. 

“Thus Music, whose source and power are 
in these faculties, is the divine art. If art 
it be, since the first words spoken by woman 
upon earth,—as often now,—were rapturous 
music !”’ 

The storm which had followed the higher 
range, was now in our front; sporting as with 
fierce joy, amid the mountain tops. Sud- 
denly, with a crash, as of a mountain of rock 
torn asunder, lightning revealed through a 
vista of black and magnificently wild array 
of clouds, Mount Pike,—splendent with the 
glare, but simple, serene, sublime amid the 
chaos of elemental war. Like a fata mor- 
gana, turned to stone. 

I was speechless with delight. 

It had stirred up Frank. I heard him re- 
peating : 

——"Oh night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Ofa dark eye in woman! Far along, 


From peak to peak, the raitling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder !” 


F.—‘‘ The storm passes. 
“That ‘dark eye in woman,’ intro- 
duced with such beautiful expression, but 
with all a poet’s audacity, to illustrate an 
Alpine storm, pleases you, does it not ?” 
C.—* Can you condemn it? I love storms, 
but not those that gather in woman’s eyes; 
they are fearful. Be assured, black eyes in 
woman never charmed me yet; their bril- 
liancy seems to extinguish expression ; or 
their dark colour to veil it.” 
F.—‘* Well, that’s a novel theory: but 
what then do you like?” 
C.—*‘ Blue, in man or woman! But there 
is a rare kind—the loveliest and most ex- 
pressive of all—which are changeable from 
grey to blue, as intellect or love for the time 
predominates.”’ 
F. 
“Oh Love! no habitant of earth thou urt— 


An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart.” 


“Good night, Mon capitaine !” 








LACK OF GOLD. 


It’s very strange, it’s very strange, 
That please I never can ; 
Though true it be in wealth or fame 
I am a luckless man. ‘ 
I dare not ask a girl to dance, 
For ice is scarce so cold 
As the proud glance that greets mine eyes, 
And all for lack of gold. 


If I should send a billet-doux, 
Each line of tender things 

My swift returning Mereury— 
The seal unbroken—brings. 

My aze I know it cannot be, 
For I am far from old, 

And on the polished paper’s edge 
There is no lack of gold. 


I’m vain, though poor—I’m twenty-six; 
Of honor, sense and birth 

The only question ever asked 
Is, * How much is he worth ?” 

They tell your income by your glove, 
Or by your mantle’s fold, 

And when an equipage drives past, 
Cry “ Here’s no lack of gold.” 


I visited a lady once, 
She was both young and fair, 
With very lovely hazel eyes, 
And curls of golden hair. 
] jested at a mis-matched pair, 
The husband was so old, 
But fled my laughter when she lisped, 
“ He has no lack of gold.” 


The mischief’s in these pretty girls, 
Because a man is poor; 

The pleasant welcome, “ Not at home,” 
He meets at every door. 

Ah! if they know how oft for them 
Are braved both heat and cold, 

I’m sure I should not so regret 
That I have lack of gold. 


—— 


TWELVE THOUSAND POUNDS A YEAR: 


I, who once never dared to stir, 
Now roam without a fear; 

I then had nothing,—now I have 
Twelve thousand pounds a year, 

Nor can I wonder why it is, 
I never now can move, 

Without full fifty pairs of eyes, 
Bright as the star of love, 


Are gazing on me from beneath, 
Each veil of net and ganze, 

And very often some fair belle 
Before a shop will pause, 

As if to look upon some print, 
As I come up the street— 

And oh! the very sweetest smiles 
Shine on me when we meet. 


And since my Uncle’s death, (he left 
His fortune all to me,) 

My equipage, and looks, and dress, 

With mourning must agree. 
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And so because I must look grave, 
I’m asked if I am well, 

And words of sympathy receive, 
Which time would fail to tell. 


I do not think that I have seen 
For three months past a sneer : 

My dear, kind, generous Uncle left 
Twelve thousand pounds a year! 

My knocker hath been rapped to death, 
So many cards have come, 

And for three months I’ve never heard 
The courteous “ Not at home!” 


And I have very many friends 
’Mong married ladies too, 
Who wish most earnestly to know, 
What course I shall pursue : 
And each of these considerate friends 
Have chosen wives for me. 
Unfortunately mine own taste 
With theirs does not agree. 


For all may guess the reason why 
So popular I’ve grown, 
And that this really is the case, 
I think I’ve clearly shown. 
And if at concert or soirée 
My whiskers should appear, 
Voices of music whisper low— 
* Twelve thousand pounds a year.” 


M. LL W. H. 





Goitors Cable, 


We deviate this month from a general 
practice of excluding public addresses, in or- 
der to lay before our readers the excellent 
Lecture of James C. Bruce, Esq., on the 
subject of popular education. The author is 
well known as one of the finest scholars and 
profoundest thinkers in the State, and the 
topic he so ably discusses is one closely con- 
nected with our future welfare, and near the 
heart of every patriot. 








The fury of Anti-Slavery is now at its 
height. The abolitionists of this country have 
recently been in convention at Cincinnati 
and fumed after their usual fashion. In Eng- 
land, lords and ladies have been making the 
requisite arrangements for the reception of 
Mrs. Stowe, whose arrival at the latest ad- 
vices was daily expected. Meanwhile, the 
‘‘Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the Parthian 
shaft flung by that lady at her native land, 
has come out on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and two continents are therefore, at this mo- 
ment, filled with delightful indignation at the 
Southern States of America. 


Can we hope to survive this righteous 
scorn? Perhaps so. Possibly the sun will 
move in its prescribed orbit, after the Staf- 
ford House demonstrations are over and the 
50th Edition of the ‘‘ Key” has been exhaust- 
ed—and whiten the cotton fields of Carolina 
by its solstitial heat, just as in days gone by. 
And, it may be that the product of these cot- 
ton fields will be taken to English manufac- 
tories, as heretofore, where slaves, whose 
skins are white, will fashion it into fabrics to 
enrich the pious philanthropists of Liverpool 
and Manchester. ‘Time will show. 

Pending such doubtful issye, it may be 
lawful for us to see how affairs are managed 
in the happy realm of England. From the 
hum of gratulation that surrounds Bucking- 
ham Palace at the birth of another Prince, 
and the note of busy preparation in Belgra- 
via, to receive Mrs. Stowe, we turn our ears 
to less grateful sounds that issue from less 
courtly quarters. The cry of oppressed wo- 
men, which Hoop so eloquently render- 
ed into sorrowful verse, still reverberates 
throughout the land. It tells the same dis- 
mal story, in the same sad accents :-— 


W ork—work—work : 
My labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags. 

That shatter’d roof—and this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow J thank 
For sometimes falling there! 


Does any one think the picture overdrawn? 
We ask him toread the following letter, which 
we quote from the columns of the leading 
journal of Great Britain ; 


“WEST END MILLINERS, 
“TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


“S1r,—Humanity compels me to make known the fol- 
lowing brief narrative, in support of the assertions of a 
‘First Hand,’ relative to the treatment of milliners and 
dress-makers :— 

‘tA healthy country girl obtained employment in a fash- 
ionable West end house. She was clever at her business, 
and eventually became ‘ first hand’ in the millinery de- 
partment. The hours of work were severe—from 18 to 
20; and, in the height of the season, she assured me that 
they worked all night twice, and sometimes three times, 
a week, as many as 14 young women together in a room 
| 13ft. by 15ft. Her constitution held out for a time, but 
nature’s laws were outraged, disease was invited, and 
this poor girl now lies a corpse in this town at the early 
age of 21,—a victim to consumption, brought on, I fear- 
i lessly declare, by this most fatal, most inhuman system. 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“W. N. SPONG, Surgeon. 
“Faversham, March 31.” 





The reader’s imagination may take a wide 
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range in conjecturing what articles of milli-| 


The advent of May morning is matter for 


nery they were upon which this poor coun- poetic commemoration, and our editorial pen 
try girl was thus cruelly kept working even refuses io move in any measure [ess majes- 
unto martyrdom. Perhaps the thread of life tic than trochaics. Let us then indulge its 
was snapped in making a head-dress for the humour— 


Duchess of Sutherland, or her exhausted en- 
ergies gave way in weaving a heart’s-ease 
into the bonnet of the Viscountess Palmer- 
ston. Quien sabe? 

In the editorial columns of the same pa- 
per from which we take the foregoing letter, 
this process of milliner-murder is more mi-' 
nutely described. Here is the modus ope- 
ranh :— 


“From 6 o’clock, then, till 11, it is stitch, stiteh. At 11 
a small piece of dry bread is served to each seamstress, 
but still she must stitch on. At 1 o’clock 20 minutes are 
allowed for dinner—a slice of meat and a potato, with a 
glass of toast-and-water to each workwoman. Then 
again to work—stitch, stitch—until 5 o’clock, when 15 
minutes are again allowed for tea. The needles are then 
set in motion once more—stitch, stitch—until 9 o'clock» 
when 15 minutes are allowed for supper—-a piece of dry 
bread and cheese, and a glass of beer. From 9 o’clock 
at night until one, two and three o’clock in the morning, | 
stitch, stitch ; the only break in this long period being a| 
minute or two—just time enough to swallow a cup of) 
strong tea, which is supplied lest the young people should | 
‘feel sleepy.’ Atthree o'clock A. M., to bed; at six 
o'clock A. M., out of it again to resume the duties of the | 
following day.” 





But it is not alone among the labouring 
classes proper that we recognize English 
brutality. To all upon whom rests the ne- 
cessity of daily toil, the same hard treat- 
ment is extended. Witness the following 
advertisement :— 


“To Resipent GovEeRneEsses.— Wanted, im an estab- 
lishment near town, a LADY, not under 25 years of age, 
to take the English department. It is indispensable she 
should be competent to converse in French with the pu- 
pils and have a knowledge of pencil drawing. Remune- 
ration £20 perannum. Address, with full particulars as 
to age, qualifications, &c., to Bellini, Mr. Hiscoke’s li- 
brary, Richmond.” 


Let the reader bear in mind that the person 
here wanted must not only possess a know- 
ledge of French and drawing, but must be a 
“lady,” and then consider the poor pittance 
of £20 which is to be doled out to her for a 
year’s service! We suppose none other than 
a “lady” “need apply” at ‘“‘ Mr. Hiscoke’s 
library”’ for this desirable situation—a ‘‘lady”’ 
whose sensibilities, by early education, have 
been rendered acute to the drudgery and 
mental anguish she must undergo! 

Oh exquisite hypocrites, ye philanthropists 
of England, what “slavery” on the wide 
surface of this rolling globe shall be found 
comparable to that ye uphold! 





Brightly, with the elfin train attended, 
Comes the happy daisy-sandalled May : 
Never walked on earth a queen so splendid, 

Nor in such magnificent array. 


Beauteous as the Florentine AURORA, 
Jocund over misty mountain tops, 
Luminously on she moves, while FLora 
Blessings newly-blossomed round her drops. 


Gay the robe that Nature, her costumer, 
In a gleeful moment, lightly cast 

On this first and fairest Mrs. Bloomer, 
As from out her tiring-room she passed. 


Now the birds, from Southern tours arriving, 
Give their well-attended matinées ; 

Feathers thus are everywhere reviving, 
While some furze the morning still displays. 


Let us hear these exquisite performers— 
Nature’s Philharmonic on the hills— 
Better far than half-a-dozen Normas 
Is the store of music in their bills. 


Fashion likes not “ singing for the million”— 
Yet forbear, fair reader, all remarks : 

Neither Lavy Dasu nor Lorp TREVILIAN 
Moves in higher circles than the larks. 


Each new poet with his latest fancies 
May’s soft praises deftly interweaves; 
While each grove brings out her new romances 
In a multiplicity of leaves. 


Authors now most winningly invite us 

With the mental stimulus they bring, 
HawTHorneE ne’er so freshly can delight us 

Nor “ Hotm(g)s” seem so “bonny” as in Spring. 


Tityrus, sub tegméne reclining, 
Finds in Puncu a pleasant morning dram, 
And when comes the proper hour for dining, 
Relishes a little taste of Lams. 


Requiescat, genial Lams, in pace ! 
Rest forever quietly in peas, 

With such Attic salt, so very racy, 
As in Saxe one uniformly sees. 


Stately be thy step among the pansies 
Winsome, wondrous, ever-smiling May, 
Juye with garish retinue advances 
To usurp thy gentle, queenly sway. 





The following comes to us from an es- 
teemed correspondent. The letter referred 
to we saw many months ago, in the hands of 
the gentleman to whom it belongs, and we 
noted the eloquent passage it contains as a 
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gem the public should not lose. It is with|perhaps in the country. The ‘“ Bizarre”’ in- 
real satisfaction that we now let it flash upon forms us that Queen Victoria is a collector. 
the world : Will Her Majesty listen to the petition of all 
similarly engaged—*“ Please Exchange ?”’ 











PATRICK HENRY. 





——" The forest-born Demosthenes, 


. . east . 
Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas.””—Byron. Two more volumes of Macaulay s History 


are ready for the press. Glorious announce- 
Every thing connected with the name of this extrnee- | ment! but how saddened by the fact stated 
dinary man is deeply interesting to Virginians, and it is | in addition, that the health of the author is 


greatly to be deplored that we have such scanty means | 


" nee shattered beyond a hope of restoration. The 
of knowing the early training which developed the pow- | 


ANT he ‘most various, brilliant and accomplished of 
ers of eloquence that have rendered their possessor world- | Bastich: witters, Mecedkay hes secteded for 
renowned. ate? 5 AB yen. ay me : 

Ihave not Mr. Wirt’s life of Henry by me, and there- | the delight and instruction of mankind as 
fore cannot conveniently refer to it, but my strong im-. much original thought and profound obser- 
pression is that his early education is spoken of as hay-| Vation as any essayist of modern times, and 
ing been neglected. It probably was, for the opportuni-, could he complete the magnificent work upon 
ties of learning were not abundant in the Colony when! which he is now engaged, would leave be- 


Mr. Henry was a boy. But admitting this to be so, our’ hind him the bright fame of a Christian Gib- 





and REDO FS 


admiration of him will be increased by the perusal of the | 
paper below, since it is obvious, that in spite of early | 
disadvantages, he had formed for himself a style as purely | 
English as it is nervous and polished. 

Through the kindness of a friend I have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a large portion of the original letter from 
which the extract referred to is taken verbatim. It was 
written, as I understand, in the confidence of private 
friendship, toa gentleman in misfortune, and the intention 
of the illustrious writer is sacredly observed even to the 
present day. The letter bears date “Richmond, June 
2nd, 1793.” 


* * * * “Looking forward into life and to those 


prospects which seem to be commensurate with your tal- 
ents, native and acquired, you may justly esteem those 
incidents fortunate which compel an exertion of mental 
power—maturity of which is rarely seen growing out of 
uninterrupted tranquillity: adversity toughens man- 
hood—and the characteristic of the good or the great 
man is not that he has been exempted from the evils of 
life, but that he has surmounted them.” 


I may be wrong, but it strikes me thatfit will be difficult 
to find in the best English prose writers, a passage of 
greater power oy beauty than that which I have marked 
in italics. G. 


Some pleasant articles on autographs have 
recently appeared in Church’s Bizarre, the 
last of which contains the names of many 
collectors in the United States. The writer 
has omitted to mention several of the most 
successful, among whom we may refer to 


Dr. R. W. Gibbes of Columbia, S. C., Lewis 


J. Cist, Esq., of Peoria, Illinois, Major Benj. | 


Perley Poore of Indian Farm, Mass., and 
Dr. Robert Balmanno of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The latter gentleman is especially rich in 
letters of Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott, 
and has specimens of almost all the modern 
lights of English literature. Major Poore 
has a noble museum of Revolutionary pa- 
pers, and a mass of French MSS. unrivalled 


bon. May temporary cessation from toil and 
the climate of Italy resuscitate his failing 
energies ! 


A cotemporary of the city press, who has 
no poet’s corner in his dignified daily, has 
vhanded over to us the following madrigal, 
which we publish to show that love is still 
able to inspire poets as in the days of Catul- 
lus. The reciprocity of affection between the 
writer and his ‘‘ Katy Darling,” as set forth 
in the last stanza, is very touching: 


TO 


I get a little common sense, 
As planters often do, 

And I have had experience 
In other matters too. 


When first I saw in Baltimore 
Thy lovely eyes and hair, 

I know I had not seen before 
Such brilliant beauties there. 


I visit many maidens fair, 
And meet with none like thee; 
For Kate 1 have a special care, 
Because she cares for me. 





“Tue Vircinta MepicaL AND SuRGICAL 
|JourNaL”’ is the title of a new monthly pub- 
lication, the first number has been laid upon 
our table. It is from the press of Colin and 
Nowlan of this city, and appears under the 
editorial management of Drs. Grorce A. 
Otis and Howett L. Toomas. Both these 
gentlemen are well fitted by medical educa- 
tion in the best schools of Paris for the work 
they have undertaken. Their journal, to- 
gether with the Stethoscope, which has risen 
jinto high favor in the hands of Dr. Gooch, 
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will keep the profession in Virginia fully in- 
formed of the progress of medical science, 
at the same time that they will contribute 
largely to the general stock of medical know- 
ledge. We wish both the largest success. 





Our thanks are due to the Hon. Luke Lea, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, for the Sec- 
ond and Third Parts of Schoolcraft’s noble 
work on the Indian Tribes of North America. 
This elaborate treatise is the result of many 
years’ careful study of Indian character, 
habitudes and language, and the careful and 
industrious author has been fortunate in find- 
ing in Capt. Eastman, of the Army, so wor- 
thy an assistant in his researches. The il- 
lustrations, which embellish these magnifi- 
cent volumes, furnished by Capt. Eastman, 
are full of spirit, and present us with Indian 
life in its minutest details. 





Potices of Bem Works. 





Tue History or THE Crusaves. By Joseph Francois 
Michaud. Translated from the French by W. Rob- 
son. In Three Volumes. Redfield: 110 and 112 Nas- 
sau Street. New York. 1853. [From J. W. Ran- 
dolph, 121 Main Street. 


Micnavp, the author of these plethoric volumes, was 
a man of mark, in his day and generation, who performed 
as much hard labour and drank as much brandy as al- 
most any litterateur of whom we have any knowledge. 
He was the originator of that voluminous and invaluable 
work—the Biographie Universelle—and himself con- 
tributed a considerable portion of its contents. At differ- 
ent times, he edited La Quotidienne, a paper of the days 
of Napo.eon and of Cwartes X., and during the reign 
of the latter monarch, held a lucrative sinecure under 
the Crown. It was, indeed, with a douceur of twenty- 
five thousand francs from CuHartes X; that Micnaup 
visited the Holy Land for the purpose of gathering mate- 
rials for the History now before us. While in Palestine 
the Revolution of 1830 dethroned his patron and stopped 
the historian’s supplies, in addition to which misadven- 
ture Micwaup had to mourn over the loss of a large for- 
tune left in somewhat precarious hands at home. He 
came back, consoled himself with philosophy and eau de 
vie, and finally gave to the world in complete form the 
noble work on the Crusades which Mr. Robson has trans- 
lated. 

Micuavup describes fervidly herein the hot and furi- 
ously-contested struggle between the Crescent and the 
Cross which signalized the Middle Ages, and no one can 
read his work without interest and profit. 





Rurat Essays. By A.J. Downing. Edited, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, by George William Curtis; and 
a Letter to his Friends, by ‘Frederika Bremer. New 
York: George P. Putnam and Company, 10 Park 
Place. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


At this genial season, when the bursting of buds and 
the verdurous appearance of reanimated nature invite us 
to the country, we are reminded of the great loss involved 
in the tragical death of Downinc—the kindly interpreter 
of the beautiful, and lover of all the soothing influences 
of rural life. The handsome volume before us contains 
many delightful essays on horticulture, and its kindred 
subjects of rustic architecture and landscape gardening, 
prefaced by a pleasing memoir from the pen of Curtis, 
It is an affectionate and satisfactory tribute to the mem- 
ory of the dead. From Mr. Curtis’ narrative we take a 
sweet picture, redolent of Arcadia— 


“ At the end of June, 1852, I went to pass a few days 
with him. He held an annual feast of roses with as many 
friends as he could gather and his house could hold. The 
days of my visit had all the fresh sweetness of early sum- 
mer, and the garden and the landscape were fuller than 
ever of grace and beauty. It was an Arcadian chapter, 
with the roses and blossoming figs upon the green-house 
wall, and the music by moonlight, and reading of songs, 
and tales, and games upon the lawn, under the Warwick 
vase. Boccaccio’s groups in their Fiesole garden were 
not gayer; nor the blithe circle of a summer’s day upon 
Sir Walter Vivian’s lawn. Indeed it was precisely in 
Downing’s garden that the poetry of such old traditions 
became fact—or rather the fact was lifted into that old 
poetry. He had achieved in it the beauty of an extreme 
civilization, without losing the natural, healthy vigor of 
his country and time. 

“One evening—the moon was full—we crossed in a 
row-boat to the Fishkill shore, and floated upon the gleam- 
ing river under the black banks of foliage to a quaint old 
country-house, in whose small library the Society of the 
Cincinnati was formed, at the close of the Revolution, 
and in whose rooms a pleasant party was gathered that 
summer evening. The doors and windows were open. 
We stood in the rooms or loitered upon the piazza, look- 
ing into the unspeakable beauty of the night. A lady 
was pointed out to me as the heroine of a romantic his- 
tory—a handsome woman with the traces of hard expe- 
rience in her face, standing in that little peaceful spot of 
summer moonlight, as a child snatching a brief dream of 
peace between spasmsof mortal agony. As we returned 
at midnight across the river, Downing told us more of 
the stranger lady, and of his early feats of swimming 
from Newburg to Fishkill; and so we drifted home upon 
the oily calm with talk, and song, and silence—a brief, 
beautiful voyage upon the water, where the same sum- 
mer, while yet unfaded, should see him embarked upon a 
longer journey. In these last days he was the same gen- 
erous, thoughtful, quiet, effective person I had always 
found him.” | 


Tue Comprete Works or Samvet Tayitor Cote- 
RIDGE. Volumes II, III. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main street. 


In noticing the intitial volume of this complete edition 
of the writings of Coleridge, we alluded to the want of 
precisely such a series of volumes which should contain 
all the writings of the philosopher and bard—duly ar- 
ranged, with the requisite commentaries and in a shape 
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at once convenient, handsome and economical. The edi- 
tor and publishers have met this want fully and satisfac- 
torily. Professor Shed deserves the hearty thanks of 
every lover of Coleridge for this service. It is delightful 
to re-peruse his prose in such fair type and neat volumes. 
The new issues include the Lectures upon Shakspeare 
and other dramatists—a mine of original criticism of the 
highest kind; the Friend and other essays endeared to 
alladmirers of suggestive writing and the Biographia 
Literarta—a perfect intellectual autobiography. They 
are invaluable to the scholar and among the most pro- 
foundly interesting emanations of the English mind. 





Tae Beauties AND DeForMITIESs OF Topacco-UsING: 
By 7. B. Coles, M.D., &c. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields. 


This is really a fearful summary of the consequences 
of using Tobacco, and enough to make a nervous man 
forswear it. We advise those who are excessively ad- 
dicted to the weed, to read, ponder and consider this lit- 
tle treatise. Upon very moderate smokers or chewers 
it will make less impression. It is ably written, contains 
much scientific truth and many impressive facts. The 
“ludicrous,”’ as well as the “‘solemn’”’ realities of Tobac- 
co-Using, are set forth with rare argumentative elo- 
quence. 


—— 


Lovis XVII or France—the Bourbon Prince. New 


York. Harper & Brothers. 1853. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


It is a curious instance of public caprice that the story 
of Eleazer Williams which proved so taking when it ap- 
peared in Putnam’s Magazine, fell dead several years 
ago when it filled several pages of the Democratic Re- 
view. We consider the whole thing an amusing hoax 


favor. It seems to be written with care and fidelity. It 
has the charm of a perpetual narrative. It refers to a 
land about which we have little authentic information, 
and it purports to deal altogether in facts. No book of 
travels has lately appeared that offers a more attractive 
field of observation. Its mechanical execution is worthy 
of the house whence it emanates, and numerous illustra- 
tions accompany the text. 





Tue Deay’s Davucuter, or The Days We Live In. 
By Mrs. Gore. New York. D. Appleton & Co, 
1853. [From Nash & Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


This agreeable and vivacious story, now and then mer- 
ging into traits of deeper interest, is characteristic of the 
observant, spirited authoress. There is in her fictions a 
certain liveliness which, however we regard the plot, ut- 
terly forbids any listless mood while perusing them. Her 
dialogue is especially to be commended—always either 
sensible, witty, or acutely illustrative of character. Her 
style is a tripping one, and many a page of the “ Dean’s 
Daughter’’ affects us like the society of a clever woman— 
interesting without rousing too great emotion, and sug- 
gestive without taxing the intellect. It breathes the 
spirit of the day and has the tone of modern society, be- 
sides bringing out some very consistent and admirably 
drawn characters. 


EssaYs ON THE Poets, and other English Writers. By 
Thomas De Quincey. Boston: Ticknor, Reed and 
Fields. 1853. 


HistoricaL aND Criticat Essays. Two Volumes, 
Same Author and Publishers. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


How welcome to every reader of reflection and taste, 


in part, and in part a plausible theory. The little book will be these additions to the remarkable writings of De 
above, doubtless contains the true history of the Dau- Quincey, so wisely gleaned from the English periodicals, 
phin. It is agreably compiled by Dr. Thomas of New by the intelligent and enterprising publishers. We find 
York, from the large French work of De Beauchesne, and | ‘he 8ame profound insight, copious knowledge and earn- 
is an interesting and pathetic story as well as most sea- est style in these as in the other volumes of the series. 
sonable publication. The same house have also just They comprise essays at once sathotic and critical upon 
issued a pretty juvenile book called Ellen Linn, a Fran-| Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Goldsmith, Pope, Godwin, 


conia story. 





Acres Soret. By G. P. R. James. New York. Harper 
, & Brothers. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Really a good historical novel, founded on an excel- 


Foster, Hazlitt and Landor—some of the choicest spirits 
in the whole range of English literature, and articles upon 
classical and artistic questions, by a man of the richest 
culture and the most sympathetic, yet analytical mind. 


lent theme derived from French chronicles and tradition. Viner’s Pastorat ToEotocy. New York. Harper & 


lt has the best traits of the author, and is very entertain- 


ing. The book is eulogistically dedicated to M. B. Field 
Esq. of New York. 


Brothers. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


»| It is seldom, we believe, that important practical works 
of areligious character emanate from the continent. The 
present, however, is a noble exception. Itis written with 
an intelligent zeal that renders its teachings of the high- 


Tue Captive in Pataconta, Or Life among the Giants est worth. Monsieur Vinet is deeply read in the best 


By Benj, F. Bourne. Boston: Gould & Lincoln theology. He is praised as a critic of religious writings 


[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


by high autborities. A deep thinker and earnest Chris- 
tian, he writes from serious conviction. In this volume 


No works are more certain to be read with avidity in | the theory of the evangelical ministry is admirably illus- 
this country, than those that record adventures in a com- | trated; and Dr. Skinner of New York has done the church 


paratively unknown country. 


Accordingly we cannot|and the community excellent service by his translation 
doubt that this handsome book will meet with special 


and editorship of Vinet’s Pastoral Theology, 
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Lapy-Birp,a Tale. By Lady Fullerton. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co. 1853. [From Nash & Woodhouse, 
139 Main Street. 


“Grantley Manor,” a previous work by this writer, found 
a host of readers. It developed a fine vein of sentiment 
and an attractive phase of female character. Accordingly 
we predict for this interesting story a cordial reception. 
It is evidently the work of an imaginative and sprightly 
lady, who knows how to amuse a family circle without 
infringing upon the most pure taste. Many of her des- 
criptions and colloquies are graceful and effective, and 
her invention is pleasant. 


LagBor anv Love, a Tale of English Life. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed and Fields. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


A very pretty story—the scene partly in Birmingham. 


It is a contribution to that new and promising class of 
literature, which aims to elevate the humbler portions of 


society, and is designed to benefit one of the domestic 
missions of England. It inculcates religious truth with 
much beauty of sentiment and tact of expression. 





Tre Katuayan Stave. By Mrs. Judson. Ticknor, 
Reed and Fields. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


After returning from her missionary enterprise in the 
East, Fanny Forester resumes her literary labours in a 
field most appropriate to her recent experience. The 
principal story and the other chapters and poems of the 
volume have reference to missionary life; and will be 
read with great interest by her order of religious readers, 
to whom they are specially addressed. 


which unite accuracy of delineation to sustained interest, 
and the present handsome edition of it will doubtless be 
welcomed both by its old admirers and the new genera- 
tion of novel readers. 


Break House. By Charles Dickens. Warper & Broth- 
ers, 


This serial has reached its thirteenth number. The 
main idea of a “suit in chancery” is capital—as it js 
inade to illustrate many more aspects of life than an iso- 
lated case. The illustration of the “ Ghost’s Walk” is 
really effective ; and the course of the narrative deepens 
and becomes more interwoven and mysterious as the tale 
proceeds. 


——— 


Sommer RaMBLEs In vHE West. By Mrs. Ellet, au- 
thor of “Pioneer Women in the West,” etc. New 
York: J.C. Riker, [From J. W. Randolph, 12k Main 
Street. 


The beautiful and abounding West, from Buffalo to 
St. Paul, with its magnificent lakes, swiftly-rushing 
rivers, and limitless prairies, is described in this volume 
with a pleasant fidelity that deserves high praise. Mrs. 
Ellet is an acute observer and philosophic tourist, and 
her reflections on Western life and character are worthy 
of her sketches of scenery. The volume is well-printed 
and would be a charming companion to a person about 
to ascend the Mississippi. 





Summer CrvisE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, On Board 
an American Frigate. By N. Parker Willis. New 
York: Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau Street. 1853. 


We really did indulge the hope, upon first looking into 
this volume, that at last we had something new from 
Willis. But a very few pages undeceived us. The 
“ Summer Cruise in the Mediterranean”’ is nothing more 


Yuser ; or the Journal of the Frangi. A Crusade in than a rehash of a portion of “ Pencillings by the Way” 
the East. By J. Ross Browne. With Illustrations.| Which we read, some dozen years ago, with great satis- 
New York: “Harper & Brothers. 1853. [From A,| faction. There are some original additions to it, however, 


Morris, 97 Main Street. 


This entertaining volume belongs to the class of hu- 
mourous sketches of travel. It is not so well done per- 


which are Willis-y and the book is neatly gotten up in 
Scribner’s usually neat style of publication. 





haps, as the Journey from Cornhill to Cairo, but is still} Messrs. Incram, Cooke & Co. of London, the pub- 
exceedingly piquant, and the author proves a most agree-/ lishers of the “ I//ustrated London Library,” have re- 
able guide to the East. The wood-cuts in it are really | cently commenced another series of very cheap works 
famous, and betray in the hand that drew them uncom-) called the “ Universal Library.” These are given in 
mon skill with the pencil. Some of them ars quite as paper covers, and are handsomely printed. Among the 
good as Punch’s best. We recommend everybody who | numbers already issued are Anson’s Voyages, the Vicar 


wants to laugh to buy the volume. 


Nick oF THE Woops, or the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of 
Kentucky. By Robert Montgomery Bird, M.D. Red- 
field, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, New York. [From 


J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


of Wakefield and Picciola, Tristram Shandy, Walton’s 
Lives, La Fontaine’s Fables and Alison on Taste. To 
all who would purchase a really cheap and handsome 
edition of either of these standard books, we commend 
the Universal Library. 

The same publishers have brought out in most sump- 
tuous style a pleasant romance of Charles Mackay, en- 
titled The Salamandrine. The typography of this book 


Dr. Bird must be acknowledged as one of the best nov-| is really superb, and the engravings which adorn it are 
elists America has produced, and his books yet retain | after the very highest manner of the art in England. 
their former holdupon public favour, though an altogether; The Messrs. Bangs of New York City are the Ameri- 
different class of fiction has sprung up and attained pop-| can Agents of Ingram, Cooke & Co., and the works 
ularity since their first publication. Nick or THE Woops | above mentioned may be found in Richmond at Morris’s 





is among the few portraitures of the Indian character | attractive bookstore. 


Yall =| My 


